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“Why don’t you publish my romance?” 

“It’s too gaudy. In the first chapter 
the count become red with anger, the baron 
green with envy, the artist white with ter- 
ror, the baroness pink with confusion, and 
the chauffeur blue with cold.”—Winton 
Advance. 
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“Have you heard that Brown’s daughter 
is getting married?” 

“Who is the happy man?” 

“Brown !”—Stockholm. Kaspar. 


a 





4 DPSS 

F Wife—I think you might talk to me 
i while I sew. 

i Husband—Why don’t you sew to me while 
I read?—Winton Advance. 





4 Her mother—How is your budget system 
§ working out? 

Mrs. Junebride—Fine. I’ve just transfer- 
red Henry’s golf appropriation to my cloth- 
ing account.—Detroit News. 


Jake—Say, Bill, an auto ran over Jim on 
the bridge. 

Bill—Oh, heavens, was he hurt? 

Jake—No, he was under the bridge, fish- 
ing.—Lawton Times. 





Farmer’s Wife—If you will saw up that 
log of wood Ill cook you something to eat 
while you’re sawing it. 

Tramp—Exactly, mum; and where am I to 
sleep nights?—London Humorist. 


Conductor, to woman with seven children 
—Are these all your children? 

Mother—No; I had to leave the other 
three at home. 


a “Not happy? With so beautiful a bride? 
Why, man, you got the girl who was the 
talk of the town!” 

“So I discover.”’—Cornell Widow. 


Mrs. New had called at the grocery store 
to register a complaint. “I ordered a dozen 
oranges from you today,” she said sharply, 

“and you only sent me 11. How was that?” 

“Well, ma’am,” explained the grocer, “one 
of them was so bad that I took the liberty 
of throwing it away for you.”—Boston 
Globe. 


“Just a minute, please,” called the clerk 
at the postoffice window. “This letter needs 
another stamp.” 

“Why?” asked the girl who had left it. 

“It’s too heavy for two-cents.” 

“Oh, all right,” agreed the girl, delving 
into her purse, “but I should think all an- 
other stamp would do would be to make 
it still heavier.”—Legion Weekly. 


Mother—Where are you going, Willie? 
F Willie—Down stairs to get some water. 
i Mother—In your nightie? 
Willie—No, in this pitcher.— Wiener 
Schnitzel. 









The young man was bragging in the 
boarding house. 

“Now, then,” said a listener, impatiently, 
“we’ve heard enough about what you can 
do. Tell us if there is anything you can’t 
do, and Fl undertake to do it myself.” 






“Well,” came the prompt reply, “I can’t 
pay my bill.”—Wall Street Journal. 


“Dr. Jackson tells some wonderful sto- 


ries. He must be a great traveler.” 
“No. But his mind wanders a lot.”— 
Judge. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gunter were discussing mar- 
ried happiness. “You know my friend Jen- 
kins, don’t you, dear?” said Mr. Gunter 
after a while. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, that man has the most happy ideas 
about marriage.” 

“Really !” 

“Yes; he believes. that man and wife 
should always be in full harmony; that 
they should have no thought in the world 
but true domestic happiness.” 

“Splendid; and, of course, Mrs. Jenkins 
agrees with him?” 

“Not so fast, my dear; Jenkins is not 
married.”—Fenton News. 


Black—I heard that Edward was subject 
to bilious attacks lasting several days at a 
time and that this affected his vision so 
that he couldn’t use his eyeglasses. What 
did he do about it? 

Jack—Oh, he got a prescription for a pair 
of eyeglasses during one of his attacks and 
now he has two pairs, one for normal use 
and another for use when he is bilious. 

This was after the lovers’ quarrel. “I can 
never forgive you,” he cried. “Last night 
you said I was a lobster.” 

“But, my dear,” she replied, coyly? “you 
must remember how crazy I am about lob- 
ster.” 

With a glad cry he took her in-his arms, 
—Capetown Caper. 





Recruiting Officer—Your pay will be 
$32.60 a month. 

New Recruit—But will there be a chance 
to rise? 

Recruiting Officer—Certainly. 
is sounded every morning at 5:30. 


Reveille 








Host, to guest—Hush! In order to keep 
her we are obliged to have the phonograph 
making jazz music while she is doing the 
ciskes—Paris Rire. 


Little Mabel—Mother, can I have those 
apples on the sideboard? 

Mother—Yes, dear! 

Little Mabel—Oh, I’m so glad you said 
yes. 

Mother—Why, are you so hungry? 

Little Mabel—No—but I have eaten them 
already.—Bogota Cromos, 





Dave—lI’ve got a present for my girl’s 
2ist birthday. 

His Dad—Well, why not give it her? 
You’ve been a fool, hanging on to it for 10 
years.—London Humorist. 


“Did Liza Jane git a good man when she 
ma’ied down in Memph’s?” 
“Sho’ did! Ma’ied him right outen de 


jail’ house. He didn’ have no time t’ git 
in no trouble.”—Legion Weekly. 


_ Smiff—Our neighbor Mr. Newrich is very 
proud of his new high-powered twin-eight 
car that cost him $10,000, isn’t he? 

Bjones—He was, until he went on a trip 
the other day and a poor devil with his 
wife, mother-in-law and about a dozen kids 
in an old rusty Ford shot right past him 
and gave him the laugh. 


The minister, determined to remain on 
good terms with the village squire, never 
began the morning service till the latter 
had settled himself in his pew. One Sun- 
day, however, he inadvertently began be. 
fore the squire had arrived. 

“When the wicked man——” started the 
minister; then a loud whisper from the 
verger echoed down the church: “He hasn't 
come yet, sir!”—Peabody Star. 





Old Boy—Tell me, young man, why it is 
that you take dinner every night at the 
restaurant. 

Young Man—Because I’m unmarried. And 
may I ask you in return why I see you here 
every night? 

Old Boy—Oh, yes; that’s because I am 
married.—Stuttgart Wahre Jacob. 





SOME DRY HUMOR 
“Why did you take Meyerbeer off the 
dinner card?” ; 
“People kept thinking it was something 
to drink.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Where have you been?” 

“On a raid.” 

“Dry raid?” 

“Very. Didn’t get a bottle.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Passenger (hurrying into car)—There’s a 
man in the next car just fallen in a fit. 
Another Passenger—Too late, old fellow; 
a drop’s gone; man just had a fit here— 
ife. 


Jack—Lend me your lipstick, Alice. I’m 
going to my club tonight and want to tan- 
talize the boys by touching up my nose— 
Judge. 





Smiff—Tutweiler presented me with a 
bottle of his latest home-brew and asked 
me to sample it and give.him my opinion 
on it. 

Bjones—Yes; he told me he was hunting 
for some chump to try it on, as he was 
afraid to drink any of it himself without 
first testing it out. 


“Did you try making any of that there 
persimmon beer you talked about?” asked 
an acquaintance. 

“Yep!” replied Gap Johnson of Ruimpus 
Ridge, Ark. “And the durn stuff puckered 
up the bottles so I couldn’t pour it out.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


“What have you got on tap today, son?” 
asked the’uncouth stranger from the Squil- 
rel Hill neighborhood. 

“Anything you want,” said the soda water 
jerker. 

“I'll just step down here to th’ end of th’ 
counter where there ain’t such a crowd an 
give you a chance to make good on that 
there proposition, son.” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


s THE PRESIDENT’S VACATION 

n President Coolidge went to Swamp- 
scott, Mass., to enjoy a well-earned rest, 

n but his “seclusion” has not been as ef- 

T fective as was hoped. Though he plead- 

r ed for a nation-wide “political vaca- 

- tion” before leaving Washington, Mr. 

Coolidge finds the bugbear of politics 

" hovering over White Court, the summer 

. White House. 

* Nor can the chief executive escape 
speech-making demands while away. 
Furthermore, many questions are being 
put up to him at Swampscott. They 
range from a dispute over the proposed 
Ku Klux Klan demonstration at Wash- 
ington to the fuss over whether the 
White House furnishings shall be car- 
ried out in French empire or Colonial 
stvle. 

No matter where the president goes 

13 he is hounded by newspaper photogra- 

he phers and correspondents. White Court 

‘ is no exception. There camera men 

on had to be chased away to save Mrs. 

Coolidge from annoyance while she en- 

m joyed a dip in the surf. Under the im- 
pression that they were observing the 
president in bathing, several boatloads 
of people, each of whom paid a $25 fee 


he to enterprising boatmen, were rowed to 
a position off the private shore. But it 
ng was only a secret service man they saw 


splashing about. 

Though the president and his wife 
planned to do little entertaining at 
Swampscott, the influx of visitors con- 
tinues unabated, and it is not the cus- 
tom of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge to disap- 
point. However, the couple have given 
North Shore society the cold shoulder 




















The cermony of changing the guard at 


White Court. A special detail of 50 picked 
‘* vil Dogs” is on duty there, the largest 

itary guard any chief executive of this 
c ountry has ever had. In addition to the 
Ma: ‘ines, there are secret service men and 
40 state and local policemen. The unfenced 
condition of the estate and its semi-public 
nature makes the large force advisable. Its 
chief purpose, however, is to “shoo” the 
hordes of curious people away. 




















“White Court,” the 26-room mansion at Swampscott where President and Mrs. Coolidge 
are spending a vacation. There has been some talk about the government purchasing it as 
a summer White House. Surrounded by stately trees, the dignified but unpretentious home 


overlooks the sea. 


Swampscott is familiar to Mr. Coolidge because he used to spend his 
vacations there while governor of Massachusetts. 


At that time the exclusive North Shore 


folk shunned the farmer-governor. Now the tables are turned; socicty extends open arms 
to President and Mrs, Coolidge but they will have none of it. 








by refusing to accept social engage- 
ments. It was not so long ago, while 
vacationing at Swampscott as governor 
of Massachusetts, that Mr. Coolidge was 
snubbed by this same set. 

The president divided his 53rd birth- 
day between the temporary executive 
offices at Lynn, Mass., and Jimmy Walk- 
er, a 13-year-old visitor. In return for 





It Gives Him Courage 


When Mr. Coolidge ascended to the 
presidency an admirer sent him a 
letter that the chief executive yet 
treasures to such an extent that he 
carries it about with him wherever 
he goes. When tired in mind or 
body, the president will often take 
out the missive and read it over with 
apparent refreshment, It is a simple 
little note, but the president seems to 
enjoy it as he reads: 

“I congratulate you on being presi- 
dent, and hope you work hard and 
get promoted.” 











A 
| eat 


a box of chocolates, the president gave 
Jimmy a mouth organ and part of his 
birthday cake. Mrs. Coolidge presented 
the lad with a silver pencil. The pres- 
ident’s party, which includes Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Stearns, got away from the 
noise of the Fourth by going aboard 
the Mayflower and anchoring off Mar- 
blehead. 

There have been some rainy days at 
Swampscott, also some hot weather. | 
Ginger ale is Mr. Coolidge’s favorite” 
summer drink. Mrs. Coolidge, a lover 
of flowers, spends much time in the 
gardens at White Court. One day she 
went to Salem and shopped in a five- 
and-ten-cent store for needed kitchen 
articles. 

Early in his visit the executive was 
called to his old home at Plymouth, Vt., 
by his father’s illness. While there he 
saw his son, John, attired in overalls, 
shingling a neighbor’s house. Inciden- 


tally, the president visited the grave of 
his other son, Calvin, on the anniver- 
sary of the boy’s death. 


AVIATION PROGRESS 


Commercial aviation is entering the 
“boom” period. 

The last few months has seen the 
extension of Henry Ford’s airplane 
freight line from Detroit to Cleveland, 
with possible further extension to St. 














the 
overnight mail service between New York 


Postmaster-Gen. New inaugurates 
and Chicago. Beacon lights illuminate the 
airway. It took 28 days for stage-coaches 


to travel the same distance 75 years ago. 








Louis, and the inauguration of a pio- 
neer inter-city airplane passenger serv- 
ice between Dayton and Cincinnati. 
Assistant Postmaster-Gen. Henderson 
has resigned to become general mana- 
ger of a concern having for its purpose 
development of night air freight service 
between New York and Chicago. An- 
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other concern plans a freight service 
between Detroit and Chicago, and the 
Chicago-New Orleans Air Transport Co. 
has been formed to give service be- 
tween those cities. 


The railroads, already hard hit by 
auto buses, now have something else 
to worry about, and several municipal- 
ities are discussing the prospect of air 
traffic control. The National Aeronau- 
tic Association asks the government to 
supervise all airways between coastal 
points and wants congress to stipulate 
that in future dirigible transportation 
between this country and foreign points 
one-half of this traffic be carried in 
American aircraft. Trial flights of the 
Shenandoah and Los Angeles have con- 
vinced financial men that trans-atlantic 
air transportation is almost at hand. 


Senator Bingham of Conn. advocates 
a federal bureau of air navigation. The 
last congress made $20,000,000 available 
for aviation development by the army, 
navy and postoffice departments. The 
latter has just inaugurated a Chicago to 
New York overnight air mail service. 
For 10 cents an ounce mail is now car- 











' The newest thing in air ambulances. The 
wings have been removed to give a better 
view of the interior into which two cots 
each containing a patient, can be fitted. 








ried between these two cities in about 
eight and one-half hours. 


That Col. Mitchell’s plea for a strong- 
er air force is carrying weight is evinc- 
ed by the army order requiring flying 
experience of all officers, and by both 
West Point and Annapolis incorporat- 
ing such training in their curriculums. 
The former assistant chief of the army 
air service insists that the air service 
should have 2400 planes. However, his 
contention that the battleship is doomed 
is still scouted by Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur. The latter holds that 
planes alone cannot guard Uncle Sam’s 
far flung possessions and says dirigi- 
bles are unreliable. 

Daniel Guggenheim has given New 
York university $500,000 to establish a 
school of aeronautics to “promote the 
welfare of our country in time of peace 
and the safety of our country in time 
of war.” 

The Presbyterian hospital medical 
center at Columbia university has or- 
dered a special airplane for ambulance 
purposes. The roof of its building has 
been equipped to serve as a landing 
field. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has 
purchased a large all-metal freight and 
passenger plane as an experiment in 
aerial transportation of its business. 

The Pullman Co. says it is prepared 
to construct fleets of all-Pullman air- 
planes for air routes when the time 
comes. 

Anthony Fokker, famous European 
aeronautical engineer, announces that 
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What Authorities Say 


“Development of the airplane as an 
economic factor awaits the product- 
ion of a good, sound motor which 
will stand up under the grueling 
grind of commerce.”—Henry Ford. 

“The aircraft industry will some 
day become the largest in the coun- 
try. Within 25 years aircraft will 
supersede the auto.”—Capt. “Eddie” 
Rickenbacker, World war ace now 
auto manufacturer. 

“The suggestion that the United 
States can be defended solely by air- 
craft is born of ignorance and is an 
unwise enthusiasm for one feature of 
national defense.”—Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur. 

“The government must map air 
routes and speedily enact legislation 
for the air. Flying must be federally 
controlled, as navigation is.”—Maj.- 
Gen. Patrick, chief of the army air 
service. 

“The greatest achievement of the 
airplane up to this time was the non- 
stop flight across the American con- 
tinent. It was greater than the dawn 
to dusk flight because it was made 
without refueling and proved the 
more substantial qualities of the 
plane rather than mere speed.”—Or- 
ville Wright. 

“We have not kept up with some 
other governments in developing our 
aviation possibilities. Air power 
will determine the next war.”—Col. 
Mitchell. 











he will soon start to build commercial 
planes at Kansas City. 


WAITERS MAKE MERRY 


Once a year it is customary for the 
Millionaire Waiters’ Club to let its mem- 
bers enact, for one day, the roles of the 
wealthy men they serve. This year 
each of the 25 veteran servitors started 
the day with a perfumed bath, rode 
about in a Rolls-Royce and later enjoy- 
ed an outing featured with a dinner at 
$30 per place. Cigars at $1 per wound 
up the meal. 


DAVIS GOES ABROAD 


Secretary of Labor Davis has gone to 
Europe to study labor conditions. Inci- 
dentally, he will visit his birthplace at 
Teear, Wales. He has purchased the 
house there in which he was born and 
will present it to the townspeople as a 
library. Mr. Davis denies that he is 
a candidate for governor of Pennsylva- 
nia to succeed Pinchet. 


The labor secretary is cognizant of 
the fact that because of restricted immi- 
gration laborers are getting scarcer in 
this country. That is why he is anx- 
ious to amend the law to allow contract 
labor to come in. At the present time 

wages in this country are two to five 
times better than in Europe. In some 
places here wages for common labor 
are above the peak of war times. How- 
ever, Secretary Davis calls the rise jus- 
tified in view of increased value of out- 
put. 

“Over-development of industry is the 
base of all our trouble,” remarks Mr. 
Davis in referring to business condi- 
tions. He declares our tariff saves us 
from an even bigger foreign competi- 
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tion. . However, he thinks the average 
American worker is better off than his 
colleagues in any other country and 
forecasts another era of prosperity. 





NEGROES IN THE NEWS 


Oscar Daniels of Chicago, a Negro 
porter who died in an effort to save 
passengers on a Pullman car in a wreck 
at Rockport, N. J., has been honored 
by the Pullman Co. in naming one of 
its cars after him. Daniels braved live 
steam to rescue people penned in his 
car. Later, mortally hurt, he waved 
aside aid by saying: “Attend to that lit- 
tle girl first.” 

The only singer chosen from 36) 
noted vocalists in an audion test by the 
National Music League at New York 
was Marion Anderson, Philadelphia Ne. 
gress. 

Easter Hill, nine-year-old Negro girl, 
flagged a Baltimore and Ohio train at 
Hagerstown, Md., just in time to save 
it from plunging into a huge tree that 
had fallen across the tracks. The cars 
might have been derailed on the steep 
mountainside at that point. 


WORLD COURT ISSUE LOOMS 


Advocates of American participation 
in the world court broadcast the infor- 
mation that the new senate is “favor- 
able.” 

A poll taken. by Senator Swanson 
(Dem.) of Va. is said to show a “safe 
majority” of votes. The subject will 
come up Dec. 17 for disposal under 
unanimous consent agreement. Senator 
Swanson was one of the framers of the 
Harding plan resolution that was side- 
tracked at the last session. 

Because his predecessor favored a 
court of international justice divorced 
from the league of nations, President 














Borah thinks the world court is a “shell 
game” and he warns Uncle Sam not to joiD 
if it is a league affair—Washington Star. 
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Coolidge is likewise wedded to it. En- 


try in such a court is strongly advo — ‘ 
cated by Secretary of State Kellogg who 
refers to it as the “world’s greatest hope # 
for peace.” l 
Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, chair s 
man of the senate committee on foreigo & t 
relations, is reported as not being 3° @ f 
adamant in opposition as formerly. @ r 
Recent utterances put him in favor of § i 
the tribunal if it can be shown to be@ e 
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completely divorced from the league. 
Senator Reed (Dem.) of Mo. is just as 
much opposed to the court as ever. He 
sees it as handing 14 men “control of 
the destiny of the world.” Because her 
late husband and senator was so antag- 
onistic to the court, Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick is carrying on his campaign to 
defeat the protocol when it comes up 
for ratification. 

The Democrats are almost solidly for 
the court and the Republicans are di- 
vided. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS 


At the last session of congress the late 
Senator Lodge presented a bill in set- 
tlement of the so-called French spolia- 
tion claims. About 50 persons still 
claim damages for raids by French pri- 
yateers on American shipping at the 
close of the 18th century. One of these 
in Charles Grace of Hamilton, Ohio, 
whose grandfather, John Schoolfield, 
was owner of four ships destroyed near 
Baltimore. He seeks $1,000,000. ' In re- 
turn for concessions made by France, 
payment of these claims was assumed 
by para States. Payments started 
in 1891, 


BERGDOLL’S BURIED GOLD 


From his safe retreat in Baden, Ger- 
many, Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, noto- 
rious draft evader, still insists that he 
buried $240,000 in gold “somewhere in 
the Maryland hills.” He submitted a 
sworn statement to that effect in coun- 
ter suits brought by his mother, Mrs, 
Emma Bergdoll, and Alien Property 
Custodian Miller. 

Mrs. Bergdoll contends that she has 
turned over to the custodian all of her 
son’s property. The master appointed 
by the government recommended that 
the custodian return to Mrs. Bergdoll 
$140,000 in cash and securities worth 
several hundred thousand dollars on 
her son’s affidavit that this was his 
mother’s own money. 











MRS. HUCK’S ADVENTURES 


Mrs. Winnifred Aluck, former con- 
gresswoman, wanted some reliable in- 
formation about prison conditions in 
Illinois. According to a pre-arranged 
plan, she committed a small theft, pass- 
ed three days in the Columbus city jail, 
was sentenced to the woman’s state 
prison at Marysville by Judge Stevens, 
and was pardoned a month later by 
Goy. Donahey who was in on the secret. 

rhen she hired herself out as a maid 
and found little reluctance among peo- 
ple to employ an ex-convict. In Pitts- 
burgh she toiled as a chamber-maid in 
a large hotel and later tried to live on 
$9 a week while working in a factory. 





ALIEN PROPERTY REORGANIZATION 


Alien Property Custodian Hicks has 
called in from private institutions mil- 
lions of dollars in seized enemy alien 
Securities and will place them in the 
treasury and in federal reserve banks 
for safekeeping. It is expected that this 
move will result in a material reduction 
in the expense of handling this prop- 
erty. Of the $624,000,000 worth of en- 
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WORK OF QUAKE 


What the main earth 
tremor did to the 
Hotel California at 
Santa Barbara. It was 
—— of its side 
wall without disturb- 
ing the general ar- 
rangement of furni- 
ture in the rooms. The 
damage done by the 
quake to Santa Bar- 
bara alone is estimat- 
ed at $10,000,000. More 
than 10 distinct shocks 
were recorded at that 
— place. During 
the prolonged distur- 
bances some churches 
held services in the 
open -to insure the 
safety of worshipers. 
While the earthgwaves 
were playing havoc in 
Santa Barbara their 
effect was being felt 
in the Santa Cruz and 
San Miguel islands off 
the Pacific coast. 
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emy property taken over in the World 
war nearly $300,000,000 worth has since 
been returned. 


PATENT MODELS SOLD 


Under authority of the last congress, 
the patent office is disposing of a 75- 
year accumulation of 150,000 models 
filed with patent applications. Those of 
historic interest have been retained for 
exhibition by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. This list includes models of the 
first telephone and sewing machine and 
Abraham Lincoln’s invention for assist- 
ing steamboats to cross shoals. Devices 
of an industrial and scientific interest 
have been returned to the patentees on 
application. 


REAL THRILL TO THIS REEL 


A picture produced by a certain film 
company called for the spectacular de- 
struction of a steamship. Nothing is 
too difficult in the movies, so the S. S. 
Curvallis, a shipping board vessel that 
cost the government $800,000 to build 
during the war, was purchased for 
$45,000. Renamed the Mandalay, it was 
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Events Leading Up to a “Battle” 


towed out in the “Indian Ocean,” to a 
point 125 miles off Sandy Hook, and 
was there blown up with 10 tons of dyn- 
amite and 1000 pounds of gunpowder. 
When the tug and its load of movie 
actors and directors started back to 
New York the Coast Guard cutter Sen- 
aca. warned them that the sea must be 





cleared of the wreck. But the tug kept 
on until a four-pound shell came whis- 
tling over its bows. Though the film 
people explained that they were sea- 
sick, the Senaca kept them at the scene 
until more explosives came to send the 
last of the Mandalay, nee Curvallis, be- 
neath the waves. 


U. S. ENVOYS DENIED IMMUNITY 


International custom prescribes im- 
munity from criminal law to accredited 
representatives of foreign governments. 
Belgium and Spain, however, refuse a 
request by our state department that 
this “diplomatic immunity” be stretched 
to cover American commercial attaches 
abroad. Other European governments 
also indicate opposition on the plea that 
the list of privileged ones is already too 
darge. 

Recently a French consul was denied 
diplomatic immunity from a civil suit 
tried in a New York court. The judge 
denounced his claim to such as “imper- 
tinence.” 


LOST TRIBES ORGANIZE 


One of the most popular theories to 
account for the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the 10 “lost tribes of Israel” is 
that their members eventually spread 
their descendants over the world, re- 
sulting in many -early civilizations. 
There is a federation of Anglo-Saxons 
who believe they are descended from 
these people. It originated in Great 
Britain where Princess Alice, a cousin 
of King George, and Lord Gisborough 
are prominent in the movement. 

In announcing a call for a national 
convention to be held at Waunita 
Springs, Colo., Aug. 15-18 for the pur- 
pose of completing a similar organiza- 
tion in this country, the Rev. George 
McGinnis of Aurora, IIl., explains: 

“The 2,000,000 members of the Anglo- 
Saxon federation have for their object 
the federation of orthodox Christians 
of all denominations who believe the 
Bible to be the inspired word of God, 
to promulgate the belief that Anglo- 
Saxons are the descendants of the 10 
lost tribes of Israel; to prove that this 
race has been chosen of God to rule 
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land and sea; to restore the sanctity of 
the Christian faith, the observance of 
the Sabbath and reverence for the word 
of God and to demonstrate to Anglo- 
Saxon people the privilege and respon- 
sibilities attached to them by reason of 
their descent from Israel.” 


MONDELL FOR CABINET? 
The resignation of Frank Mondell as 
a member of the war finance board 
lends color to a rumor that he is slated 





. for a cabinet post. Secretary of War 


Weeks is soon expected to quit because 
of ill health. He has already sold his 
home at Washington. There is also 
some talk about Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Work resigning. 

Mr. Mondell is a close friend of Pres- 
ident Coolidge. He formerly represent- 
ed Wyoming in the lower house and 
was chairman of the last Republican 
national convention. 


FOUND: USE FOR PETTICOAT 


A white petticoat was the medium 
used by George Hazeltine, eccentric 
resident of Los Angeles, to dispose of 
a $500,000 estate. He penciled his will 
on the hem of the garment. Ten thou- 
sand dollars each was left to two nurses, 
the remainder going to Mrs. Loraine 
Richmond, a great-grandniece. 


TRINITY SUITS STILL ON 


Trinity Episcopal church, New York, 
has been in possession of its downtown 
property so long that skyscrapers al- 
most completely shadow the old edifice 
and cemetery. Being in the financial 
district, the church property is now 
worth a fabulous sum, and many per- 
sons at one time or another have laid 
claim to this gem of green in a somber 
setting. Recently descendants of An- 
neke Jans brought suit for title to the 
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The largest dollar sign in the world is 
claimed by the Dollar steamship line. It 
will be borme on the smokestack of the 
S. S. President Lincoln as a distinguishing 
mark of that steamship line. 








property. Bunt so far many courts have 
held conclusive the church’s possession 
under Queen Anne’s grant of 1705. 


A WEEK OF NATURE STORIES 


The heat wave melted many bee hives 
in Fresno county, Cal., and drowned 
the insects in their own honey. At 
Yuma, Ariz., eggs left on a shelf in a 
temperature of 100 deg. hatched of their 
own accord. 

Louis Bell of Bloomburg, N. Y., en- 
joyed the novel experience of wading 
into his garden and clubbing to death a 
15-pound fish that was eating his carrot 
tops. The Shawangunk river had over- 
flowed. 

Because so many autoists bumped his 
horse with an “excuse-me-please-it-was- 
so-dark-I-couldn’t-see-it,” a Camden, 
N. J., traffic policeman equipped the an- 
imal with a real tail light that saves 
it from further embarrassment. 

A strange pecking noise annoyed oc- 
cupants of the Farmer’s Union office at 
Waldo, Kans. Investigation led to a 








Court’s New Mania for Freak Penalties 


A Long Island clergyman arrested 
for speeding was sentenced by a New 
York magistrate to prepare a sermon on 
the subject and deliver it in church the 
following Sunday. 

A Pueblo, Colo., man convicted of the 
same offense was required to write an 
article on “The Sin of Speeding.” But 
it did not satisfy the judge, who ordered 
him to write additional articles on “The 
Evils of Burglary, Robbery and Boot- 
legging.” 

In Miami a resident addicted to reck- 
less driving was imprisoned for 10 con- 
secutive Sundays. 

A Detroit judge is receiving notoriety 
because of his custom of sentencing 
motorists accused of violating traffic 
regulations to visit the morgue and hos- 
pitals with crippled children as pen- 
ance. 

But odd sentences are meted out in 
other than traffic cases: 

Though admitting having spent 25 of 
his 51 years behind bars, a prisoner be- 
fore a Chicago court obtained a limited 
sentence of 30 days in jail on a larceny 
charge because of his promise to enter- 
tain other prisoners with his piano 
playing. “Play songs about home and 


mother,” the magistrate instructed him. 

The sentencing at Cincinnati of a 
Negro murderer to life imprisonment 
carried with it the stipulation that the 
slayer be put in solitary confinement 
once a year—on the anniversary of the 
crime. 
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_Failure to heed a court summons in one 
city results in the negligent one. being 
placed in a cage attached to a motorcycle 
and piloted about the city as a warning. 
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stove which, when opened, liberated a 
red-headed woodpecker. Its sooty con- 
dition showed that the bird had made 
its way down the pipe. 

Mrs. Frank Jones of Eastland, Tex, 
lost a diamond setting from a ring while 
feeding chickens. Search failed to re- 
veal it. Months later, when preparing 
a chicken sold to a neighbor, she found 
it in the chicken’s crop. 

New York police declare a dog aided 
Murray Leslie in thieving. The dog, 
according to authorities, was trained 
to enter apartments and remain there 
despite Leslie’s whistles, thus giving the 
man excuse to enter the apartment. 

Because an old black mare, now 
blind, had served him long and well, 
Mordecai Smith, a Dawmont, W. Va, 
farmer, stipulated in his will that the 
animal was to be well cared for the 
rest of her life and when she dies is to 
be given a decent burial. 

When an unidentified man robbed the 
home of Mrs. Josephine Wheeler in Chi- 
cago he was attracted by a canary. He 
put the little bird in his pocket, along 
with jewelry and other stolen articles, 
and soon after was shot and killed by 
a policeman. The songbird was still 
alive when found but later died. 
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BETTER CROP PROSPECTS 


Weather conditions, though abnor- 
mal this summer, have been such that 
on the whole the agricultural situation 
is greatly improved over what it was 
earlier in the season. The agricultural 
department crop reports indicate that 
the corn yield will be the biggest on 
record except for two years. Winter 
wheat has suffered this year but spring 
wheat is coming around fine. 

The big wheat producing countries 
of the northern hemisphere report a 
total prospective crop somewhat short 
of last year. This means that wheat 
prices will range high. Farmers are 
being advised to hold their wheat as 
long as possible in order to cash in on 
the rise which is almost certain to 
come. Potatoes will be a small crop, 
as the growers who got bit by the huge 
crop of last year greatly reduced their 
acreage. People are not eating potatoes 
as they used to and the market in fu- 
ture is not likely to be good. The fruit 
crop as a whole this year is poor; it’s 
an off year. 

The agricultural department recently 
found that the average cash margin of 
income above expenses on a large num- 
ber of farms for last year was .$1024— 
or $1205 if increases of stock etc. are 
counted. Each farm also produced $266 
worth of food and fuel in addition. 
This showing is considerably better 
than for 1923. It is still a very low 
return of course for the invested capi- 
tal and the labor done by the farmers 
and their families. 


MORE TRUST DECISIONS 

Eighty-one additional furniture man- 
ufacturers pleaded guilty at Chicago to 
violating the Sherman anti-trust law 
and were fined in all $182,000. They in- 
cluded makers of dining-room and li- 
brary furniture. 

Under its new policy, the federal 
trade commission has called off invest!- 
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gation of the bread industry, the farm- 
ers’ co-operative movement and the 
“power trust” which had been ordered 
in senate resolutions, The first named 
was requested by the late Senator La 
Follette, the farmer co-operative reso-_ 
lution was introduced by Senator Ship- 
stead and the General Electric probe 
was asked by Senator Norris. 

The commission has dismissed 10 
complaints about price-fixing in the to- 
bacco industry. This probe was in- 
spired by Senator Ernst. 

The government has appealed a de- 
cision of the New York federal court 
dismissing its suit against the sisal trust. 
Over 150 concerns are involved in fed- 
eral action seeking dissolution of the 
hair and tanning trusts. 


BIG GRAIN BODY ON ROCKS 


The $26,000,000 Grain Marketing 
Corp., agriculture’s largest co-operative 
yenture, may voluntarily dissolve. The 
failure of Dean, Onatavia and Co. had 
only a minor part in the difficulty. 
It was really due to hesitancy of far- 
mers to by stock in the merger within 
the time allowed to retire its other 
stock. 

None of the creditors or parties to 
the combine will lose money, it is as- 
serted. The corporation has asked for 
another year in which to attempt re- 
organization. Vendors have meanwhile 
been released from their leases. 

Incorporated under agricultural leg- 
islation, the “co-ops” began business on 
a big scale. Four large grain compa- 
nies, including Armour’s, threw $16,- 
500,000 grain elevator and other prop- 
erties into the combination, and the 
operators advanced $4,000,000 as work- 
ing capital. Gray Silver, Washington 
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Mour Luck! 


The world is not as bad as some 
people try to make it, reasoned 
Albert Mour, Salt Lake City florist. 
So he set out to prove it. Before 
going to a movie show he left $5.30 
in the cash register and posted 
these signs about the store: 

“Have gone out. Help Yourself. 
The Change is in the Register.” 

“If you Can’t Operate the Cash 
Register Pay Some Other Time.” 

Two hours later Mour returned. 
The cash drawer held $17.05. 
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representative of the American Farm 
Bureau, was made president. The mer- 
ger had for its object ultimate control 
for farmers and producers. 

In the one year it was in existence the 
corporation was plunged into politics 
that involved many persons including 
the president, cabinet members, gov- 
ernors, bankers and farmers. Though 
ardently supported by the Farm Bureau 
headseand other interests, there was 
powerful opposition and much harass- 
ing. The corporation was charged with 
being everything from a socialistic ven- 
ture to a grand-stand play to lure the 
farmer. 

Former Gov. Lowden of Ill. was try- 
ing to enlist grain farmers in another 
Co-operative organization just about the 
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Lost Arctic Explorers Found 


While the press is lauding Roald 
Amundsen for his heroic dash toward 
the pole, and while liberal space is 
given in the daily papers to the progress 
made in the arctic by Donald MacMil- 
lan, the public ear catches the faint 
echoes of another expedition into the 
far north which did* not turn out so 
happily. The remains of the five miss- 
ing members of the ill-fated Stefansson 
expedition have been found on the 
bleak shores of Herald Island. 

This expedition, led by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, set out under the auspices 
of the Canadian government to discover 
lands lying north of Alaska. Stefansson 


Uncovering the Bodies of 





the Stefansson Party 


himself, although brought up the Unit- 
ed States, was born in Canada of Ice- 
landic parents. In April, 1914, the Kar- 
luk, the ship in which the party sailed, 
was frozen in the ice and drifted away 
from the explorers. After the ice-locked 
vessel drifted away the explorers di- 
vided into two parties and began their 
long trek back to civilization. After un- 
told hardships and suffering the party 
led by Stefansson returned. 

But the other party, which was led 
by the ship’s doctor, was not heard 
from again. Relief expeditions were 
sent out, but they searched in vain for 
the lost adventurers. H. A. Snow, big- 
game hunter and 
arctic explorer, who 
has just returned 
from a two years 
photographic trip in 
the Far North, came 
upon the remains 
of the five missing 
men on Herald Is- 
land about 65 miles 
from where the 
Karluk disappeared. 
Snow says that ev- 
idently the men had 
perished of hunger 
and cold after they 
had failed to estab- 
lish a camp. The 
party was identified 
by relatives of the 
men who examined 

»  _~+~«SO&opersonail effects 
=—-. brought back by 
the Snow party. 








time the Grain Marketing Corp. came 
into existence. The Lowden faction 
fought the corporation on the ground 
that it was a combine of grain firms 
rather than a farmers’ co-operative 
marketing body. Lowden and the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Associations are now advo- 
cating a new national co-operative sales 
agency “big enough and strong enough 
to deal with problems involved in mar- 
keting the nation’s wheat crop.” 

Others contend that the “idea”. of 
grain marketing on such pretentious 
lines has failed. Still others complain 
that legislation intended to facilitate 
co-operative marketing has proved in- 
adequate. 





News Notes 











De Paolo Again Wins. Peter De Pao- 
lo, winner of the Indianapolis speedway 
classic, also captured the 250-mile race 
that opened the new auto track at Lau- 
rel, Md. He averaged nearly 123% 
miles an hour in a Deusenberg special. 
His time was two hours, one minute and 
37 seconds, or about 22 seconds less 
than “Bob” McDonough, who finished 
second, 
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Ford Denies Attacking Jews. Person- 
al responsibility for attacks made on 
the Jews by his paper, the Dearborn 
Independent, is disclaimed by Henry 
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Ford. However, an affidavit to that ef- 
fect was refused by Federal Judge Knox 
at New York in declining to vacate an 
attachment which ties up $65,000 of 
Ford’s money on deposit in New York, 

Polish Minister. Visits. “I’m here to 
lecture, not to solicit money,” announc- 
ed Count Skrzynsky, Polish foreign 
minister, on his arrival in this country 
for a brief visit. 


Golden Rule for Herrin, Herrin, Il., 
long a storm center, has taken kindly 
to noon-day prayer meetings. Many 
places of business are closed daily from 
11:30 to 12 noon to allow residents to 
attend the services. 


Mayflower Pilot Guilty. Joseph Kemp, 
pilot of the presidential yacht Mayflow- 
er, was found guilty in the Brockton, 
Mass., superior court of failing to have 
a state pilot license. 


Indicted Judge Killed. The day after 
he was indicted in a $350,000 bank fail- 
ure, Federal Judge J. W. Ross, a power 
in Tennessee politics, was killed when 
an auto he was driving plunged from a 
bridge near Jackson, that state. 

Amundsen Aide Gets Fortune. Lincoln 
Elisworth, who accompanied Amund- 
sen on his recent arctic trip, inherits a 
million dollars by the will of his father 
who died in Italy while speculation 
was rife as to his son’s fate. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Refuse American Request. The re- 
quest that a U. S. customs attache be 
allowed to investigate prices asked in 
Britain of American buyers was re- 
fused by the government. It involved 
the inspection by the U. S. official. of 
books of British concerns as a means 
of fixing the tariff under the present 
law. Spain and Belgium had already 
given a similar refusal. 


Can’t Stop Rum Smuggling. A mem- 
ber of the house of commons asked what 
steps the government was taking to pre- 
vent rum smuggling from the Bahamas 
to the United States. Col. Amery, colo- 
nial secretary, answered that Great 
Britain desired to discourage such ac- 
tion but could hardly do anything about 
it. The Bahamas, he said, had been 
self-governing for two centuries, and 
neither the colonial office nor parlia- 
ment could interfere in their local af- 
fairs without suspending the constitu- 
tion. 


U. S. Loan to Australia. The Austra- 
lian government asked Great Britain 
whether there was any objection to 
floating a loan in the United States. The 
British raised no objection, especially 
since it was feared sufficient money 
would not be available in London, and 
that the loan might cause a loss of gold 
to England. But the English press ex- 
pressed considerable resentment at the 
‘course of Australia. Her application to 
the United States was generally com- 
mented on unfavorably. 





Work on U. S. Embassy. Work has 
been started. on the two houses in Lon- 
don bequeathed to the U. S. government 
by the late J. P. Morgan. Many changes 
have been planned. They are to be 
thrown into one building, and spacious 
drawing rooms and dining rooms will 
be provided. The work will require 
several months. 


FRANCE 
Mrs. Wallace in Accident. Mrs. Hugh 
C. Wallace, wife of the former ambas- 
sador to France was seriously hurt in 
the streets of Paris when her automo- 
bile was struck by that of the minister 


‘ of Uruguay. The minister called to ex- 


press regret. His chauffeur was alone 
in the car at the time, he said. 


Herriot Hooted at School. Former 
Premier Herriot got a bad reception 
when he went to officiate at the gradu- 
ating exercizes of the preparatory 
school from which he graduated. It 
was the Lycee Louis le Grand, in the 
Paris Latin quarter. Young royalist 
students hissed and hooted and whis- 
tled until police were summoned. M. 
Herriot proceeded after 20 arrests had 
been made. 


Caillaux’s Budget Voted. The admin- 
istration’s budget was finally adopted 
by the chamber of deputies 421 to 150, 
the socialists voting against it. The so- 
cialists wanted to exempt the small 
trader from the turnover tax, but Min- 


ister Caillaux insisted that every cent 
was needed. He added he was about 
to take up negotiations with countries 
having balanced budgets and that he 
must be able to show the same. He con- 
cluded by announcing that he would 


resign in case the bill was changed. - 


Premier Painleve- promptly made the 
item a matter of confidence, and in the 
vote the government triumphed. M. 
Caillaux was elected to the senate on 
the same day to succeed Senator Gigon 
who resigned. His wife driving from 
a summer resort to Angers to learn of 
the result of the election was painfully 
hurt when her car ran into a tree. 


Honor Automobile Inventor. A monu- 
ment to Nicholas Cugnot as the inven- 
tor of the first horseless carriage was 
unveiled at Bar-le-Duc by Former Presi- 








Uff' YS 

Meet Mr. Blackstone. This gentleman’s 
Commentaries on English laws were widely 
read in the American colonies before the 
Revolution and had considerable influence 
on our constitution. This bronze statue is 
the work of Paul W. Bartlett, U. S. sculptor, 
and was presented to England by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 








dent Poincare.. Cugnot was said to have 
built, in 1759, a steam car which travel- 
ed at the rate of two and a half miles 
an hour. His machine was called the 
forerunner of the modern automobile. 


ITALY 


Government Surrenders Telephones. 
After 20 years of experience the govern- 
ment acknowledged its failure in try- 
ing to operate telephones by handing 
the system back to private interests. 
The service was taken over by the gov- 
ernment in 1906 under Premier Giolitti. 
The increasing demands cculd never be 
met, and the service continued to get 
worse. 


SWITZERLAND 


Organizing Against Communists. Anti- 
bolshevik groups from 21 nations at Ge- 
neva formed themselves into the “In- 
ternational Entente against the Third 
Internationale” and called on all gov- 
ernments to take common action against 
communism. It was urged that soviet 
legations and Russian Red Cross mis- 
sions be prevented from abusing diplo- 
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matic privileges by secret propaganda, 
It was asserted that America was one 
of the countries affected. 


Indian Chief in Trouble. A big Indian 
chief from the United States, “White 
Elk,” was haled before the court at Ly. 
gano for failure to pay his hotel bills, 
It developed that he had left bills un- 
paid through France and Italy. He cre- 
ated a stir at Paris by marching on the 
boulevards with full headdress and 
highly colored paraphernalia. 


Says Portuguese Have Slaves. The 
secretary-general of the league of na- 
tions has received a formal charge from 
Dr. Edward Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin that the Portuguese in Afri- 
ca are forcing natives into slavery. An 
investigaiton by the league was re. 
quested. Dr. Ross visited 19 villages in 
Angola and questioned 6000 natives. 


GERMANY 


Fund for Polar Zeppelin. A movement 
has been started to raise funds by pop- 
ular subscription for the building of a 
Zeppelin to fly to the north pole. Trade 
unions suggested assessment of mem- 
bers. Dr. Eckener, director of the Zep- 
pelin company, is expected to confer 
soon with Amundsen, the Norwegian 
who made the trial by plane. Before 
the airship could be built consent would 
have to be obtained from the council of 
ambassadors, under the terms of the 
Versailles treaty. 


NORWAY 

American Highly Honored. Lincoln 
Ellsworth, companion and backer of 
Amundsen in the recently attempted 
flight to the north pole, was awarded 
Norway’s gold medal “For a Heroic 
Deed.” He saved two of his compan- 
ions when they slipped off the ice into 
arctic waters. Amundsen was welcon- 
ed at Oslo, the capital, like a conquer- 
ing hero. 


AUSTRIA 

Perish in Blizzard. Caught in a bliz- 
zard in the Styrian Salzburg Alps 100 
mountaineers suffered intensely. They 
were cut off by the snow and searching 
parties were sent for them. Seven were 
found frozen to death, while many oth- 
ers were missing. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Nuncio Recalled by Rome. As a pro- 
test against the participation by Presi- 
dent Masaryk and other officials in a 
celebration honoring John Huss the 
papal nuncio to Czechoslovakia, Fran- 
cesco Marmaggi, was recalled by the 
Vatican. The Czechoslovakian minister 
to the Holy See also was recalled. Huss 
was a Bohemian religious reformer who 
adopted and preached the views of Wy- 
cliffe. He was judged a heretic by the 
council of Constance and burned alive 
in 1415. Wars followed, and _ the 
way for the Lutheran reformatign was 
paved. 


RUSSIA 
Two Generals Executed. Two former 
generals of the red army and two mag- 
istrates were executed at Moscow. The 
generals, Belavin and Ivanoff, were con- 
victed at Kiev of espionage for Poland. 
The magistrates were convicted of ac- 
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Cape Town, almost on the southern tip 
of Africa, has one of the most magnificent 


piers in the world. It was here that the 
Prince of Wales was officially welcomed on 
his arrival in the Union of South Africa. 








cepting bribes. The government post- 
poned the execution of the three Ger- 
man “commercial agents” at the insist- 
ent request of Germany. 


Bubonic Plague Kills Many. Within 
a month the bubonic plague caused 43 
deaths in southeast Russia. The epi- 
demic was scattered through 18 com- 
munities in the Volga region. The gov- 
ernment’s health department mobilized 
every resource to fight the disease, 
which was blamed on field marmots. 


TURKEY 
Kurd Revolutionists Hanged. In the 
public square at Diarbekr, Eastern Tur- 
key, Sheik Said and 21 other Kurds 
were hanged for their part in the recent 
Kurdish insurrection.. A large crowd 
applauded, and a number volunteered 

to help adjust the ropes. 


CHINA 

Threaten Foreigners Seriously. With 
only a few overt acts the general situ- 
ation in China continued to grow more 
tense. Danger appeared to center on 
Shameen, the foreign concession of 
Canton, which is a sort of military 
camp cut off from the rest of the city. 
by a narrow strip of water. One Chi- 
nese general was reported to have said 
that he could capture it after sacrificing 
1000 men in three minutes, and he was 
ready to doit. It was also reported that 
Russian aviators had*agreed to help the 
Chinese. At Wukingfu, in the interior 
of Kwantung province, three English 
missionaries, two of them women, were 
beaten and wounded by a mob. The 
British consul at Swatow demanded an 
apology and compensation. Other for- 
eign powers continued to show an un- 
friendly attitude toward the U. S. pro- 
posals to placate the Chinese. Idleness 
caused by the general strikes and the 
lack of food are causing sufferimg and 
making the natives more restless. 


JAPAN 

Sought to Wreck Palace. Four Kore- 
ans were arrested on the charge of hav- 
ing attempted to blow up the imperial 
palace at Tokyo. They got access to the 
palace but their bombs did not explode. 
The emperor and empress were at Mik- 
ko spending the summer. 


HAWAII 
Fleet Crosses Equator. As the fleet of 
oo vessels on the way to Australia cross- 
ed the equator some 20,000 officers and 
men received a ducking—the regular 
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treatment by sailors of those who are 
crossing the equator for the first time. 
“Neptune Rex” boarded each of the 
ships, and the fleet paused a few min- 
utes as they reached latitude 0. Rear 
Admiral Coontz and his staff on the 
flagship Seattle greeted “Neptune and 
his scribe, Davy Jones.” 


Plan Permanent Institute. The Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations after a success- 
ful meeting at Honolulu took measures 
to become a permanent organization. 
It was proposed to have a meeting every 
two years. A permanent council would 
be chosen and a central secretariat es- 
tablished. A budget of $75,000 a year 
was suggested. A leading speaker de- 
clared that mere prevention of war in 
the Pacific was not enough; “there must 
be a positive growth of the peace ideal.” 


ARGENTINA 

Boundary Dispute Settled. The long- 
standing boundary dispute between Ar- 
gentina and Bolivia was settled to the 
satisfaction of both sides and a treaty 
was signed on Argentina’s independ- 
ence day. The treaty must be ratified 
by the congress of each country. 


—_—— 


Italian Factions in Clash. The arrival 
at Buenos Aires of Antonio Locatelli, 
famous aviator and a fascist member 
of the Italian house of deputies, was a 
signal for a clash between fascisti and 
anti-fascisti. Several persons were in- 
jured in the fighting before police could 
restore order. 


Cable to Italy Started. A cable has 
been laid by an Italian company be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
It is the first section of the trans-ocean- 
ic cable destined to connect Italy and 
Argentina. 


ECUADOR 

Military Seizes Government. A mili- 
tary movement started simultaneously 
at the capital, Quito, and Guayaquil 
quickly got control of the government 
without bloodshed. The army proclaim- 
ed Gen. Francisco de la Torre military 
chief of government. A military junta 
was held to appoint civil authorities. 
It was announced that the object of 
the military was to put an end to mal- 


administration, President Cordova re- 
signed and took refuge in the Colom- 


bian legation. Dr. Ortiz, Ecuadorian 
minister to Washington, cabled his res- 
ignation to Quito. 


PERU 

Plebiscite Cost Contributed. Peru will 
pay $60,000 as her part of the cost of 
the Tacna-Arica plebiscite, but her 
treasury will not suffer. The amount 
was donated by a wealthy Peruvian. 
Popular subscriptions were also taken 
up for the support of Peruvian families 
while the voters were away from home. 


MEXICO 

Jews Try to Mob Agents. Charging 
two immigration agents with having de- 
ceived them as to conditions in Mexico, 
resulting in their being stranded in a 
foreign land, 200 Jewish immigrants 
tried to get hold of the men. The hotel 
manager hid the agents, Morris Heck- 
ster of Boston and Oster Leonard of Mil- 
waukee. The latter declared they had 
advised the Jews not to come to Mexico 
as they were not equipped to take up 
farming. 


MOROCCO 

Riffs Prepare Heavy Blow. In a fight 
between Riffs and Spaniards, as the 
latter were establishing new posts, 10 
rebels were killed and 35 Spaniards 
were killed or wounded. The French 
admitted reverses near Taza. Abd-el- 
Krim was said to have 10,000 men ready 
along the Ouergha river preparing to 
make another drive for Fez. Women 
and children of the border tribes have 
been taken by him as hostages to force 
the men to join his armies. France sent 
Stanislas Naulin to succeed Marshal Ly- 
autey as commander-in-chief of the 
French forces. France and Spain agreed 
at Madrid to conduct a combined block- 
ade of the Moroccan rebel zone. Pre- 
mier Painleve announced that terms 
would be offered Abd-el-Kgim, and if 
not accepted “he would get action in- 
stead of words.” Parliament voted an 
additional 183,000,000 francs to carry 
on the war. It was reported that the 
British were preparing to rush troops 
to Tangier to check Abd-el-Krim’s sym- 
pathizers in that country. 








Chinese Strive to Quiet Evil Spirits 


This year in China is “the year of the 
Rat.” That means it is the year in 
which evil spirits do most abound and 
have their greatest influence on the des- 
tinies of men. It is a fearful time. 

To make things worse this is also the 
first year of a Chinese cycle of 60 years. 
It calls for special watchfulness and 
celebrations. The rites of “Puo-do” have 
been revived and observed more than at 
any time within the memory of living 
man, This is a system of appeasing and 
mollifying the spirits of the outcast 
dead. At this time they have special 
power to return and plague the living, 
and special efforts must be made to 
ward off their evil designs. 

“Puo-do” is a village rite. Altars are 
erected in private houses, and plays are 
staged descriptive of punishment here- 
after. Puppets are used, some of them 


natural size, and they are operated from 
beneath the stage. Mounds of cakes are 
provided as offerings—which also pro- 
vide feasts for the living. People flock 
by the thousands for the rites—possibly, 
in part at least, for the feast. Even 
Buddhist and Taoist priests deign to 
join in the nightly throngs engaged in 
placating the angered and injured spir- 
its. A large celebration may cost as 
much as thousands of dollars. 

The ancient “Puo-do” -originated at 
Oong-dong, near Foochow, and at that 
place a monster celebration lasted seven 
days. There are small and scattered 
celebrations every five years, and more 
elaborate ones every 20 years. But the 
combination of the “Rat year” and the 
beginning of the cycle has called for 
greater celebrations than ever. Appar- 
ently the spirits are uncompromising, 
for it is a bad year in China’s history. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 





A BED-TIME STORY 


Submitted by Quinton E. Louthan, Oklahoma City. 


I was returning one night, rather late, 
from a visit to a friend. My best way 
home was through the lighted thor- 
oughfare, but as I was very much in a 
hurry I decided to take a more direct 
route over dimly lighted streets through 
the less important section of the city. 
I had just cut across a lot on a very 
dark block which was not familiar to 
me when the awful thing happened. 

I saw a ghost! Many times I have 
thought I had seen one, but now I was 
sure of it. There he was, plainly visible 
before me, swinging his arms as if in 
desperate agony. Someone had thrown 
a small shiny spear through the neck 
of this horrid creature, the spear being 
plainly visible as passing over the 
shoulders, through the neck and in 
some way having knocked off the head. 

Such a terrifying sight I had never 
before seen. I stood there as if mum- 
mified, unable to speak or move, and 
what was worst of all, unable to take 
my eyes from the object of my fear. 
Then, to my horror and dismany, I 
heard a loud screech behind me. At 
the same time a flood of light swept 
the ground about me. 

Turning — which was only accom- 
plished by the realization of a new 
danger—I saw, to my great surprise, a 
huge form of a man, standing in the 
doorway of his house, and I was stand- 
ing in that man’s back yard, staring at 
his white nightgown, which was flut- 
tering idly in the wind on a metal 
clothes-line. 


MOTHER’S LONG WAIT REWARDED 


The last body of an American soldier 
to be returned from France was to be 
buried at San Francisco. Mrs. Cynthia 
Shaw, after seven long years of waiting, 
had about given up hope of the remains 
of her son being found. He had been 
killed in action in the Argonne in Octo- 
ber 1918. The mother had visited the 
national cemetery at Arlington, near 
Washington, when the unknown soldier 
was buried, in hopes that it might be 
her son. 

The recent burial in San Francisco 
was Mrs. Shaw’s one remaining chance 
of finding her boy. She was present at 
the service which paid honor to this 
last soldier boy to be brought over— 
and it was her son! 


PRANK OF AN EARTHQUAKE 


Submitted by J. 8. Robbins, Creston, Mont. 


During the recent Montana earth- 
quake a most peculiar thing happened 
in my house. I live a bachelor’s life, 
and there is no-one who could have 
been responsible for the stopping of the 
clock in my sitting room. I know it was 
the earthquake. Now I will agree that 
this is not so strange, but what of the 
other clock in my mother’s bedroom?— 
that’s where the mystery lies. My 
mother died in 1912 and the eight-day 
clock she had hanging at the foof of 
her bed I allowed to run down. I never 





wound it in all the 13 years that fol- 
lowed. But after the quake that stop- 
ped my sitting room clock I noticed that 
my mother’s clock was running. It has 
been running now for six days and 
striking every half hour as well as it 
ever did. How do you explain it? , 

(Editor’s note: It is probable that the 
clock was wound up all those years it 
was not running and that it was stopped 
back in 1912 by some cause other than 
the spring running down. Apparently 
the shock of the quake started it again. 
Now you will have to wind it every 
eight days if you want it to keep run- 
ning. They have clocks for automo- 
biles which are kept going by the action 
of the motor, but earthquakes can hard- 
ly be relied on for such a purpose, 


THE TALE OF A SHIRT 

A funnel-like tornado swept Chews- 
ville, Md., and neighboring country. 
The old brick schoolhouse at this town 
was crushed and scores of large trees 
were uprooted. Naturally everybody got 
excited. One of many who had express- 
ed fear for the condition of the railroad 
tracks and the safety of passengers on a 
railroad train which was soon to pass 
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through the town was told harshly by 
a cucumber-souled inhabitant to “keep 
your shirt on.” 

But when the excited man, walking 
up the railroad track, saw a giant tree 
lying across the rails and heard the far- 
away sound of an approaching train, 
he refused to be handicapped by any 
foolish saying—he tore his shirt off his 
back and, running toward the train, 
waved the shirt frantically to signal 
the engineer to stop. The engineer did 
stop, just a few feet in front of the fallen 
tree, and the man who refused to keep 
his shirt on is credited with averting a 
wreck and saving many lives. 





A WESTERN INTRODUCTION 


As all old-timers will-remember, it used 
to be the custom for the chairman of a 
lecture committee to introduce the speaker; 
and he usually improved the occasion to do 
a little spread-eagling on his own account. 
Mark Twain tells of one instance, however, 
which was refreshingly different. He was 
to lecture in a mining town. 


The chairman of the lecture committee 
was a rough old miner, who had had the 
job wished onto him. When the time came 
to start things he arose and said: I don’t 
know anything about this man who is go.1’ 
to speak to us. Leastways I know only two 
things. One is, that he has never been in 
the penitentiary, and the other is, I don’ 
know why.” 








— Our Health —~ 


Correct posture in sitting, standmg 
and walking is important to health, and 
yet many people do not realize it. Ac- 
cording to Dr. William M. Scholl, of 
Chicago, only one person out of every 
50 really knows how to walk. When it 
does not actually indicate how a person 
lives, he says, an incorrect posture often 
results in bodily ailments. People 
should exert an effort to observe correct 
habits of posture. Dr. Scholl claims 
that walking is one of the best exercizes 
for developing such habits. He advo- 
cates walking briskly in the open each 
day with the head up, chest out and the 
toes straight forward. 








The recent discovery of a remedy for 
bone infections will, it is claimed, make 
amputations unnecessary. It consists 
of a combination of aluminum and pot- 
assium, and is applied in wet compress 
form. According to the disco.erer, Dr. 
Max Thorek, of the American hospital, 
Chicago, the new remedy has proved 
successful in 75 per cent of the cases 











Surgeon, during operation, to patient who 
is yelling—Keep quiet, will you! ese on- 
— can’t hear what I’m saying.—Paris 

ire. 





treated. The bulk of the 500,000 bone 
infection cases in this country are con- 
tributed by the big industrial plants. 
“In a great many cases,” Dr. Thorek 
says, “it is necessary to amputate. 
My new process does away with the 
knife.” 


A color-blind woman, says Dr. C, A. 
Harkness, of Chicago, is one of the 
rarest of creatures. In view of this he 
has offered a reward of $100 to any 
color-blind woman who will submit to 
clinical observation to determine the 
cause of the condition. “Though color- 
blindness is common among men,” he 
says, “I have never encountered a color- 
blind woman in 30 years of ophthalmic 
work.” 


— 


During the year 1924, says Hygeia, 
birth rates in many states were higher 
while death rates were lower than in 
1923. Rural districts in North Carolina 
had the highest birth rate and rural 
districts in Montana the lowest. The 
states having record low death rates 
were Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
States having higher death rates for 
1924 than for 1923 were California, 
Florida, Mississippi, Oregon, South 
Carolina and Washington. The high- 
est infant mortality rate for 1924 oc- 
curred in the urban districts of South 
Carolina and the lowest rate in the ru- 
ral districts of Nebraska. 


A French physician says bathing is not 
indulged’ in by most people as a health 
measure. Indeed, he says, it is not a health 
essential, but mainly an aid to social 
standing. That, however, seems almost 
Amportant enough to justify the practice— 
Kansas City Star. 
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Activities of the Clergy 


Episcopal churches are urged by the 
Rev. George Copeland, editor of the 
Episcopal News, to refrain from adopt- 
ing slogans to.draw congregations. He 
objects to such slogans as: “The Heart- 
Warming Church,” “The Church Where 
You are a Stranger Only Once,” “The 
Church With the Lighted Tower,” “The 
Friendly Church,” “The Church With 
the Soft Seats; Why Sit on a Hard One,” 
“The Church with the Most Beautiful 
Choir” etc. 

Free auto rides as part of the church 
services were resorted to by the Rev. 
H. C. Abbott, pastor of the Maplewood, 
Mass., Baptist church, to boost atten- 
dance. Members of the congregation 
furnished the cars. The Tully Mem- 
orial Presbyterian church at Sharon 
Hill, Pa., boasts of a golf course for a 
like purpose. 

“Make your church news sensational 
and shock the life out of people with 
your headlines,” advises the Rev. J. W. 
Smith, editor of the Catholic Register. 
“With the dry-as-dust recounting of fact 
[ have no patience,” he remarks. “I try 
to stir up interest at any cost short of 
driving people to sin.” 

The Rey. Julius Seebach, pastor of the 
Luther Memorial church in Philadelphia 
allowed his wife to fill the pulpit in his 
absence and his fellow clergymen pro- 
tested. 

Bishop Freeman, Episcopal, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has accepted the post of 
honorary associate rabbi of the the Free 
Synagog, New York, of which his friend, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, is head. 

Bishop William Montgomery Brown, 
convicted by the Protestant Episcopal 


church as a heretic, called off a pro- 
posed talk in the Church of St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie, New York, when Bish- 
op Manning objected. 

While the clergy wrangles over doc- 
trinal differences the young people are 
getting out of hand, declares the Rev. 
Dr. Ira Landrith, former moderator of 
the Presbyterian church. He thinks 
establishment of courting booths in 
church parlors will help do away with 
petting parties in autos. 


The Rev. Edwin Robinson, pastor of 
Grace Congregational church, Holyoke, 
Mass., received his daughter Miss 
Dorothy Robinson, into the ministry. 
She takes the place of a son who died 
while studying for the ministry. 


A sermon on the subject of “Building 
a Home” was illustrated by the Rev. 
Roy Smith of the Simpson M. E. church, 
Minneapolis, building a miniature house 
near the pulpit. 

“Three holidays—Christmas, Thanks- 
giving and New Year’s—are enough for 
this country,” says the Rev. Dr. Floyd 
Tomkins of Holy Trinity church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Because the Rev. W. M. Yoemans re- 
fused to display the American flag over 
the pulpit of the Perkimen Avenue and 
Pennyside Presbyterian churches, Read- 
ing, Pa., his congregations asked him to 
resign. 

The Ventnor, N. J., Congregational 
church has established a check room 
for. babies of mothers who attend the 
services, 

The Park Presbyterian church, Day- 
ton, boasts of a junior church. Children 
arrange music, sermons etc, appropriate 
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to the young audience at services held 
the same hour as the regular Sunday 
morning worship for grown-ups. At 
Minneapolis a 12-year-old girl and a 15- 
year-old boy substituted on Sunday 
morning for their father, the Rev. R. H. 
Crawford, in the pulpit of the Minne- 
haha Congregational church. 


“Women can’t be biologically free un- 
til they know how to control the birth 
of children,” the Rev. George Lackland, 
pastor of Grace Community church, 
Denver, said in announcing that his 
church would undertake the dissemina- 
tion of birth control information. 

“We are cursed with too many 
churches,” remarked the Rev. David 
Richards in resigning the pastorate of 
the Church of the Redeemer (Presby- 
terian) at Paterson, N. J. 

Some time ago the Pathfinder report- 
ed that the Rev. Floyd Holland used a 
monkey on a chain to illustrate an anti- 
evolution sermon in the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian church, Norfolk, Va. The 
Rev. Paul Valenta, pastor that church, 
advises that the incident occurred in the 
Park Avenue Baptist church there, of 
which the Rev. Mr. Holland is pastor. 


CHURCH-AND POLITICS 

Nobody wants to see the churches enter- 
ing into politics in a partisan way. But 
often there are moral issues that seem so 
clear that the church must make its voice 
heard even at the risk of being accused of 
partisanship. The Christian cannot put his 
political duty in a separate compartment 
of his life, or at least his religion has hard- 
ly touched his whole life if he can do so. 
There will always be some difficulty in de- 
termining just where religion ends and 
party politics begins, though for the indi- 
vidual Christian, politics, using the term in 
its highest and truest meaning, will be the 
fullest and most practical expression of his 
life and character.—The Congregationalist. 











Whale-hunting, Past and Present 


In the days of old-time whaling hunt- 
ers harpooned them from longboats. 
Then there were thrilling clashes be- 
tween harpooners and these giant mam- 
mals of the sea. Whale-hunting was 
one of the most thrilling sports or oc- 
cupations in the world. It involved go- 
ing to sea for from eight to 10 months 
on a stretch and finding, overtaking, at- 
tacking and conquering the largest 
mammal in the world. Because it was 
such an exceedingly dangerous sport 
is what made it so thrilling. With one 
blow of its huge tail a whale is able 
to smash to kindling a 25-foot longboat, 
like those once used, and send to the 
bottom of the ocean the 10 or 12 men 
in it. 

Whales weigh anywhere from 50 to 
100 tons and their lengths range from 
o) to 100 feet or more. According to 
biologists the whale is the most per- 
fectly adapted of all mammals to the 
elements in which it lives. It is said 
that by sounding suddenly a whale is 
able to sink or dive to depths of 500 
feet or more, and the speed at which 
these huge monsters can travel is great- 
er than that of the average steamship. 


But the romance of the whaling in- 
dustry has been destroyed by efficiency. 


Now sea-going tugs with ‘three-inch 


guns do the harpooning and it is no 
longer necessary to go to sea for more 
than two days at most. A huge harpoon 
weighing 150 pounds and having three 
prongs each 15 inches lomg projects 











from the muzzle of the gun. Inside the 
harpoon is inserted a dynamite car- 
tridge about four inches long. The har- 
poon is also attached to the end: of 
three thousand feet of cable wire 
wound around a core or specially con- 
structed winch. 

As the harpoon is fired from the gun 
under a well-aimed shot it almost in- 
stantly strikes the back of the leathery 
whale some 50 or more yards away. 
The dynamite charge in the harpoon 
explodes and kills the monster. Then 
the winch proceeds to wind up the ca-. 
ble, pulling the whale in toward the 
tug, avhere it is immediately pumped 
full of air to stop it from sinking. In 
this condition the whale is towed back 
to shore and to the cutting up station, 
where it is made into whale oil, fer- 
tilizer and other products. 


Household brooms and brushes of all 
sorts are made from the “finners” of the 
mouths of whales. It has been esti- 
mated that 10,000 brooms can be made 
from the mouth of one whale. Imagine 
it! Our photos illustrate steps in the 
manufacture of such articles. The up- 
per picture shows how the finners are 
“slided,” after which they are slit into 
thin strips. The lower shows how the 
cut whalebone is reduced to a workable 
size.. After this process the split bones 
are bunched and bound into sizes of 
the finished product. 
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9 ? Whats “Wrong Here ? 











Several cat: = readers sent this 
cartoon to us. The airplane propeller 
is supposed to be blowing the cold from 
the north pole down to the people in 
our country. But any chilly weather 





caused by this means would only help 
people on the opposite side of the globe, 
for the’ cold from the north pole would 
be drawn toward the propeller and 
passed on back through the airplane. 
Airplane propellers go in the opposite 
direction to ordinary.electric fans. 
There’s something new happening 
almost every day. Take, for instance, 
the calendar for January shown in pic- 
ture No. 1. The artist has put only 30 
days in the month. Several of our read- 
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LINCOLN WAS BORN HERE 

ON ~ FEBRVARY -22 . 1609 

ers have complained but we do not see 
that anything can be done about it. In 
No. 2 the artist has given February 29 
days although there were only 28. But 
this is not the worst part of it—he left 
out the 26th and 27th. This calendar 
jumps from Wednesday the 25th to 
Thursday the 28th. Gladys Baker, of 
Merwin, Mo., wants to know if these 
days can be made up in some .other 
month. No, the day that’s gone will 
never come again! Another calendar 
for January 1926 (No. 3) shows the Ist 
on Tuesday and the 3ist on Thursday. 
Bill Cook, 12 years old, of Fernwood, 
Idaho, says his calendar shows the 1st 
day of January coming on Friday and 
the 21st on Sunday, So does ours, Bill. 
In No. 4 the weekly grind evidently 
covers more than seven days for this 
many are shown to cover less than the 
circle; there is room behind the grinder 
for at least two more days. It is prob- 
ably true that in many cases it seems 
like more than six days between Sun- 
days. Thomas D. Welles, of Scranton, 
Pa., saw a cornerstone of a building let- 
tered as shown in No. 5. With Roman 
figures the smallest number of letters 


is used to express the desired veal. 
So to express 1900 the letters MCM 
should be used. Howard Rathbun, of 
Oakland, Md., found a post card (No. 
6) which said Lincoln was born Feb. 22. 
As far as we know Lincoln was born 
only once—Feb. 12. Washington was 
born on the 22nd of February, which 
probably brought about the confusion. 

The little girl winking at you is cute 
enough if it wasn’t for the deformity 
of her left hand. The artist has given 
her a right hand on her left arm, a 
wrong thing to do. William Olson, age 





10, of Bruno, Minn., says he thinks he 
met this little girl at a party one night 
but he didn’t hold her left hand, so he 
can’t say for sure. 

“Sixty seconds make one minute, 72 
minutes make one hour”—but hold up 
there—we didn’t learn it that way in 
school. The artist who drew the pic- 
ture of this clock put six minutes be- 
tween the 12 and the 1 and it is pre- 
sumed he would be as generous all the 
way around the dial, thus giving 72 





minutes to it. This would mean almost 
five extra hours every day. We don’t 
believe this cloék maker can get away 
with it; do you? Marion S. White, of 
Schuyler, Nebr., sent in this timely 
error. 

Although occasionally spigots may be 
found placed in the order here shown, 





WNW “es WZ 


it is the exception to the aca This be- 
ing an advertisement of a plumbing 
concern, you would think they would 
show the spigots in their proper posi- 
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tion, hot water on the left, cold on the 
right. Lester Wachholz, of Wausau, 
Wis., says maybe the plumbers got the 
spigots mixed so they would have to 
come back and fix them all over again, 

This cartoon is supposed to show the 
value of a farm raised by good roads, 
But ee to the artist’s own draw- 





ing good roads wouldn’t go very far 
toward this end when the base of the 
jack is so short. The stem of the jack 
could move only a few inches. The 
main question however is how the farm 
ever got so high on this jack; the farm 
must have been boosted by some other 
means than good roads. Jason Haynes, 
of Swayzee, Ind., sent it in. 


LIGHTNING AND MOVING AUTO 


Rev. L. Wartena, of Califon, N. J. 
asks the following question: “Is it wise 
to stay in your automobile during an 
electrical storm and keep right on trav- 
eling?” 

The U. S. weather bureau supplies us 
with the following interesting state- 
ment on this subject: “Two automobiles 
similarly situated in the open, one in 
motion and the other at rest, would be 
equally exposed to lightning. The haz- 
ard is increased somewhat when a ma- 
chine seeking shelter from driving rain 
stops under a tree. But even there the 
occupants of an all-metal closed car 
are in part protected by the metal 
framework which constitutes a s0- 
called Faraday’s cage should the car be 
actually struck. 

“This, however, is not an assurance 
of entire immunity from injury and 
fright. The danger from a direct stroke 
should be very slight or absent in an 
all-steel car, and is not much in any 
machine, in our opinion, since the oc- 
cupants have the advantage of being 
supported off the ground and insulated 
therefrom by the rubber tires. A per- 
son standing on the ground would be 
less safe.” 

The bureau further adds that “we 
have never learned of an automobile 
being struck by lightning.” 


“Every woman under 30 believes she is 
a potential movie actress,” we wisely said. 
“Yes,” replied J. Fuller Gloom, the philo- 
sophical pessimist, “And every movie act- 
a thinks she is under 30.”—Kansas City 
tar. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


If a Simian Could Speak 


Yes, I’m only an ape, but why drag 
me into this monkey business? 

I’m sure that I don’t want to be man’s 
cousin, or even his tenth cousin first 
removed, All I want is to be let alone 
and allowed to pursue the elusive flea 
with the same ardor that the claimant 
to my relationship pursues the almighty 
dollar. 


You creatures laugh at my antics, but 
I can’t help laughing—inwardly of 
course—and chattering about what I see 
on the other side of the bars. 


For instance, look at that female of 
your species over there! She’s wearing 
knickers and other mannish apparel. 
Yet what does your holy book say about 
that? No, you don’t remember, but I 
do; it reads: “The woman shall not wear 
that which pertaineth unto a man.” Fie! 


And that magazine the woman on the 
beach is reading—see that? It’s a lewd 
publication, and she wouldn’t be read- 
ing it if it hadn’t been given so much 
publicity. It reminds me of “Huckle- 
berry Finn” (yes, I’ve read that book) — 
the part where the fake Duke of Bilge- 
water and the Dolphin are arranging to 
stage “The great Cameleopard” in a 
small Southern town, and the Duke 
remarks: “We'll advertise women and 
children not admitted, and if that don’t 
bring ’em I don’t know Arkansas.” 


But trying to tell you humans any- 
thing is just about as easy as poking a 
couple of pounds of hot butter in a wild 
cat’s ear with a pegging awl. You'll 
never listen to reason. In that respect 
you remind me of the ultra-patriotic 
New York schoolteacher who during 
the war kept objecting to a first-year 
Latin reader because it quoted Caesar as 
saying that of all his enemies the Ger- 
mans were the bravest of all. 

And your “from-the-wind-swept-coast 
-of -Maine-to-the-sunny-shore-of-Cali- 
fornia” speakers—they monkey with my 
indigestion. They “blah” along about 
anything—everything. They are all the 
same—if they want an opportunity to 
stress something, their hunting ability 
for instance, they think nothing of 
thumping on the table and inquiring, 
“Does that remind you of a gun?” and, 
on receiving no answer, continue: 
speaking of guns, I was shooting bears 
in Yellowstone one summer when——.” 

I am like Huxley—I cannot say that I 
am in the slightest degree impressed by 
your bigness and power. Size is not 
grandeur and power does not make man 
or nation. The great issue with you 
human folks is, What are you going to 
do with all these things? 

[ chuckle every time I think of a man 
you call an alien who was found work- 
ing an illicit still while reading a book, 
“How to Become an American Citizen.” 
Then there was another homo “sap” 
who, after getting papers, proudly tack- 
ed a sign to his pushcart reading, “I am 
: = per cent American. I hate every- 
OC As 

You humans are so thoughtless. You 
are becoming a world of scandal-mong- 
ers and knockers. You criticize first 
You don’t 


an investigate afterwards, 






know that another term for “rumor” is 

“lie.” As old Senator Lodge once put it: 

“Absolute knowledge have I none, 

But my aunt’s washerwoman’s sister’s 
son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a laborer on the street——” 

I’m saving the fattest little cootie for 
the man who attended a recent cele- 
bration at a Kansas City prison and 
handed each prisoner a 1925 calendar. 
However, he isn’t as mean as some of 
you folk who put pieces of crepe on 
your doors the first of each month— 
collection day. 


But it’s also easy to fool you humans. 
The fake stock salesmen get you coming 
and going. And many of you like to 
imagine you're sick. I bet if I handed 
out two almanacs you would pass up the 
green one with the best weather in it 
and take the yellow one telling how peo- 
ple were cured of the most horrible 
diseases. 


Women especially like to be fooled. 
I know a hotel clerk who is popular 
with old maids because he always gives 
them Suite 16. City girls who think 
they are smart by asking where fried 
potatoes are grown should be told that 
they come from the same stove as the 
fried egg plant. 


Militarism is spreading over every- 
thing. Just the other day a man in uni- 
form passed me reading an army train- 
ing manual. Question No. 5 in that book 
sounded like a puzzle, but wasn’t. It 
asked, “How did the insurance comp- 
anies help Queen Elizabeth get her 
pickles?” Queer stuff for army study, 
I say. 

What! “There’s two sides to every 
question.” Oh, yes, I’m only an ape, 
but I can’t help seeing two sides to a 
sheet of fly-paper without noting the 
big difference it makes which side you 
choose. 





A WILL WITH A KICK 


The following excerpts are from a will 
which was recently probated in the New 
York courts: 

To my wife, I leave her lover and the 
knowledge that I wasn’t the fool she thought 
I was. 

To my son, I leave the pleasure of earn- 
ing a living. For thirty-five years he has 
thought that the pleasure was all mine. He 
was mistaken, 

To my daughter, I leave $100,000. She 
will need it. The only good piece of business 
her husband ever did was to marry her. 

To my chauffeur, I leave my cars. He al- 
most ruined them and I want him to have 
the satisfaction of finishing the job. 

To my partner, I leave the suggestion 
that he take some other clever man in with 
him at once, if he expects to do any busi- 
ness.—Wall Street Journal. 





A COUNTRY EDITOR’S VIEW 


Somehow or other we can’t understand 
why it has been the desire of most of the 
scientific men for the past 1900 years to 
discover that old north pole. As we get it 
we imagine it would not be a very swell 
placeto live in and unless a fellow was 
“bugs” to go somewhere we imagine that 
he would have just as much fun at the 
equator anyway.—Osborn Enterprise, 
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Coal: 


“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With the 
Bulldog it only takes half asmuchcoal 
and we had weather below zero, and 
the house was nice and warm in the 
morning when we got up. We never 
have thedraft onmore than a half hour 
at a time and it has the place jred hot. 


That’s the marvelous record of the 
Bulldog Pipeless Furnace as told by 


Mr. Jess T. Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., 
Shamokin, Pa. He writes: 

Heats 7 Rooms Instead of One! 
we find it takes a little 


“With the 
whole seven room 





Comes Completely Erected! 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely erected, fits 
any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourself! A really 
extraordinary development in heating. 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
mon 4 payments, at our amazingly low 

rice! Factory connections in both East and 

est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for our 
special offer and our free catalog, together 
with the wonderful record of Bulidcg suc- 
cess. Get ready for winter NOW! Mail this 
coupon TODAY! 


jeaseueen Babson Bros. susesane 


19th & California Ave., Dept.}413 Chicago 
i i nd 
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THE PATHFINDER 








Things Scientific —~ ¢ 


Wilson Believed in Evolution 


In 1922, when he was living in retire- 
ment in Washington, Woodrow Wilson 
wrote a letter to Prof. W. C. Curtis of 
the University of Missouri in which he 
expressed his opinion on the theory of 
evolution. “May it not suffice for me 
to say in reply to your letter of Aug. 29,” 
the famous war president declared, 
“that, of course, like every other man of 
intelligence and education, I do believe 
in organic evolution, It surprises me 
that at this date such questions should 
be raised.” It is interesting to note in 
this connection that Rev. James Wood- 
row, the uncle, for whom Wilson was 
named, was dismissed from his chair 
at South Carolina College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary for teaching evolution. 
This was when Woodrow Wilson was 
still in his teens. Although Rev. Wood- 
row was reinstated the case was re- 
opened late and he withdrew perma- 
nently from the seminary. Woodrow 
Wilson, who was then a student at Johns 
Hopkins university, was highly indig- 
nant over the way his uncle had been 
treated. 


Photographing Bullet in Air 

Dr. S. E. Sheppard, chemist in the 
laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
says a mysterious ingredient has been 
discovered in gelatin which may make 
it possible to photograph a bullet speed- 
ing through the air. This ingredient, 
Dr. Sheppard says, makes it possible to 
bring the swift action of a bird’s wing 
down to the speed of slow motion pic- 
tures. The ingredient, which was found 
in very small quantities in gelatin, in- 
creases the sensitivity of photographic 
films more than a hundredfold. 


Roosevelt. Party Captures Birds 


Theodore Roosevelt, who is with the 
Field Museum party in Central Asia, 
writes to his wife that they have al- 
ready captured 14 rare birds in the 
mountainous country above Srinagar 
in Kashmir. When the party left Srina- 
gar on May 18 a cholera epidemic was 
raging there. At the time Roosevelt 
was writing they were making their 
way at an altitude of 8000 feet toward 
the Leh pass, the gateway of the Kara 
Koroum mountains. Kermit Roosevelt 
is also with the party. 


In the Footsteps of Noah 

An expedition is being fitted out to ex- 
plore Mt. Ararat where Noah is said to 
have landed with his ark after the flood. 
The explorers will be financed by Maj. 
Charles E. Spratt, of New York. Thomas 
Mills, former New York police lieuten- 
ant, will lead the expedition, which will 
leave London soon for Erivan, Russian 
Armenia, where a staff of native guides 
and interpreters will be organized. 

Mt. Ararat, which is about 17,000 feet 
high, has been scaled before. It was 
once climbed by Viscount Bryce. But 
it has never been properly surveyed, 
nor have precise records or photographs 
ever been made of the various spots 


? 





along the slopes which have been hal- 
lowed by Bible tradition. Moving pic- 
tures will be made of the places where, 
according to tradition, Noah rested his 
ark after the flood, where he built an 
altar, planted a vineyard and buried his 
wife. Kurdish and Cossack guards will 
protect the party while it is doing its 
work on the mountain. 


Experiment with an Egg 

For this experiment you want to hunt 
up a bottle that is large enough to hold 
an egg and has a fairly wide mouth and 
yet one not large enough to admit the 
egg. Now, prepare your egg by soak- 
ing it in vinegar for a day or two, until 
the shell gets soft; the length of time 
required will depend on the strength of 
the vinegar. When the egg is well 
softened—and you must now handle it 
carefully—take it out of the vinegar, 
and you are ready to do the trick. Fold 
a small piece of paper, light it, and 

















quickly plunge it into the bottle; then 
place the egg over the mouth of the bot- 
tle as quickly as you can and hold it 
there firmly. Pretty soon the egg will 
be drawn right down into the bottle, 
and there it will stay unless broken. 

What causes the egg to be sucked in? 
Well, when you put the lighted paper 
into the bottle the air inside the bottle 
becomes heated and expands; some of 
the air is thus driven out of the bottle. 
Then when you place the egg on the 
mouth of the bottle and the paper goes 
out, the air cools and contracts, causing 
a partial vacuum, and the egg is drawn 
in—or, in other words, there is more 
weight of air above the egg than below 
it and it is carried down. When you 
show your friends this egg in the bot- 
tle it will mystify them greatly to guess 
how it got there; they will be even more 
puzzled than the philosopher in the 
story, who wrote a whole book to try 
to explain how the apple got inside the 
dumpling. 

You can perform other interesting ex- 
periments with a bottle or glass tumbler 
and a piece of lighted paper. For in- 
stance, have a saucer filled with water; 
plunge the lighted paper into the tum- 
bler and then quickly turn the tumbler 
over and place it in the saucer of water, 
mouth down. The vacuum will cause 
the water to be sucked up into the 
tumbler, and it will stay there as long as 
you do not disturb it. All such simple 
experiments as these can be performed 
in the school or home,-and they help 
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to pass the time, while also giving us 
an idea about how some of the laws 
of nature work. 


Plenty of Oil in Ground 


The reports that there will be a gaso- 
line shortage within the next 10 years 
are unfounded, in the opinion of A. C, 
Bedford, chairman of the Standard Oi] 
Co. of New Jersey, who testified before 
the war department. Plenty of oil re- 
mains in the ground in this country to 
meet the demands for a long time, he 
stated. Much of the oil is left in the old 
fields and this will be taken up when 
the demand warrants its capture at the 
price which will be necessary to obtain 
it. In many cases this oil left in the 
fields is a rather high per cent of the 
original supply. If the United States 
should be required to import consider- 
able quantities of oil, thinks Bedford, 
much of it would probably come from 
South America. 


To Study Counter-Evolution 


A German scientist named Rudolf Re- 
quadt intends to make experiments to 
determine whether there is a counter- 
evolution in nature; that is, whether 
there is a reversion of type. American 
scientists, it is reported, will be asked 
to take part in the rather bizarre ex- 
periments performed by Prof Requadt. 

He will experiment on colored babies 
in Portugese East Africa. About a dozen 
African babies will be taken from their 
mothers and isolated in a lonely spot. 
The babies will be observed by means 
of special mirrors, dictaphones and 
movie cameras. They will be shifted 
from time to time by a long mechanical 
arm. The plan is to keep them entirely 
from other human beings. After the 
test is completed the babies will be 
brought into contact with civilized con- 
ditions to check their reactions, Prof. 
Requadt says the isolation will by no 
means mean neglect of the babies; they 
will be properly fed, and treated if they 
become ill. - 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 


Miss Anne Cannon of the Harvard ob- 
servatory has discovered and cataloged 
“more stars than anyone else in the 
world.” For this distinction she has 
been elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. She is the third 
woman to be made a member of that 
organization. 


Bakers and cooks suffer more than 
any other class from bad teeth because 
of the great quantity of sugar they con- 
sume. The teeth of leather workers are 
inclined to turn brown; those of silver 
workers, blue, and copper workers, 
green, 


North of Phoenix, Ariz., Dr. 0. A. 
Tunney, an archeologist, unearthed an 
urn which he believes is over 2000 years 
old. According to all indications, he 
says, it °; one of the most rare and val- 
uable relics ever discovered among the 
ruins of the homes of the ancient canal 
builders. The urn contains the ashes 
of a child. Dr. Tunney based this con- 
clusion on the fact that there was ne 
jewelry present and it was customary 
for the ancient Americans to bedeck 
their adult dead with jewels.- 
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Loneliest Islanders in World 


lristan da Cunha in the South Atlan- 
tic, 1600 miles west of Cape Town, South 
Africa, is said to be the loneliest in- 
habited island in the world. The strange 
story of the island has recently been 
brought up to date by a missionary who 
left there last year. Only three times in 
115 years have missionaries returned to 
civilization to give an account of the 
island’s little settlement. The rest of 
the news has been gathered by ships 
that chance to pass the island but spend 
as little time as possible off those dang- 
erous shores. The gales sweep the 
island from a thousand miles in any di- 
rection. It is said that a cup of milk 
cannot be taken from one house to an- 
other when the wind is high without the 
milk being blown from the cup. 

The island was discovered in 1506 
but it was not inhabited until 1810. In 
the war of 1812 it was used as a base 
by American commerce destroyers, and 
in 1815 was annexed by the British 
governor of Cape Colony. When Na- 
poleon was sent to St. Helena the island 
was garrisoned by the British to prevent 
it from being used as a base for his 
rescue. After the garrison was with- 
drawn Corp. William Glass, a Scotch- 
man, with a few others remained as 
permanent settlers: These, together 
with a few Amsterdam Dutch, a few 
Boers, a few American sailors from 
whaling ships and a shipment of Negro 
women from Africa constituted the ori- 
ginal stock. More recently there has 
been an addition of Italian blood. The 
language spoken is English. 

The present population of the island 
is 140. This is claimed to be twice as 
many as the island can support. An ef- 
fort is being made to secure lands in 
South Africa for some of them. A half 
century ago 50 or more of the islanders 
were induced to settle in Cape Colony. 
This left about 100 on the island. Then 
in 1885 the overpopulation problem was 
solved when all the adult men but one 
were drowned. But by 1905 the num- 
ber had increased to 80 again and an 
effort.was made to get some of them to 
rent lands in South Africa, but they 
were not attracted. They didn’t know 
anything about rent or money. 

There is no money in Tristan. There 
is no government, no court, no jail and 
no crime. Only the most primitive im- 
plements are used and there is no trade 
except with ships that chance to call. 
They receive communally all supplies 





they catch or that are landed from visit- 
ing ships, and such supplies become pri- 
vate property only after equal division. 
The organization is a simple family or 
patriarchal one. The eldest man rules 
the family. Marriages are solemnized 
by the writing of the names of the con- 
tracting parties in a record book kept 
by Robert Glass, a descendant of the 
first settler. Whenever a ship with a 
chaplain on board or a bishop from St. 
Helena visits the island the accumulatéd 
marriages are given the Church’s bless- 
ing. 

Because of the tragedy of 1885 most 
of the old women on the island today 
are widows. And for this same reason 


all the adult men are under 55. The 


morals of the settlement are said to be 
as strict as those ef a old Scotch com- 
munity. 
dresses that cover them from their 
necks to their feet. They never take a 
dip in the sea and in fact mid-Victorian 
standards have a last stronghold in that 
lonely isle. The island is as almost de- 
void of land life as a desert. Plant life 
is restricted to daises, wild roses and a 
‘sort of mesquite brush. There are no 
butterflies, no bees, no songbirds, no 
mosquitoes and no snakes, The cli- 
mate is temperate the year round and 
the people live long. Some of the is- 
landers look like white men but most 
of them have an octoroon complexion. 





TAXES 


The taxes are indeed very heavy, and, if 
those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them, but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our idle- 
ness, three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as much by our folly, and from 
these taxes the commissioners can not ease 
or deliver us by allowing abatement.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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Act NOW! 


Only 500 French 
MyIATORS BINOCULARS 


While they last 


are all we have 
welt = a lot of genuine 
imported Champiere field 

when the 


fights, ball games, 
aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
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Galilean Glass with ou Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
Meg 4% inches high closed, 6% oe extended. Great 
A compass is attached to top bar. Each in- 
pe equiped with a loo) ond Coy with 
handsome case and stra) oe - rgain. Only 
500 more at $7.95. direct from thie rs Money 
back if not satisfied. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Giasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 











—To clean up this summer demon- 
strating and selling to other Ford 
owners the new gusher-action— 


Miami Pump 


Keeps engine cool on even |f 
hottest days. Makes car run |p 
smoother and pull better. Cuts 
down repair costs. Prevents 
freezing in winter. A year 
*round necessity every Ford 
owner will want when he sees it 
work. Youshow himand make— iz 


Quick Sales and Extra Big Profits 


Get our astonishing offer—nothitig to match £ any- 
where when it comes to making real money. tach 
— for ane surprise. You never before got suc 

money-making offer as we'll send you. Just a 
card Jochen Veloan it. Aten today. 


Spring Co., 524 N. 8th St.,Richmond, ind. 























ANEW WAY 


To Quick Success, good Health and Happiness, Write today for 
FREE INFORMATION, You will never regret it. 
MASTER 
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Qualifies you to work anywhere. 
demand for our graduates. 


403 A. B. E. Bidg., 


Learn Bricklaying 


in a School Run by 600 
Building Contractors 


Bricklayers make big wages. We give a complete, practical training. 
No apprenticeship or age limit. 
Write for booklet and full particulars. 


Associated Building Employers “ Michigan 













rand Rapids, Mich. 





















PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 6995 Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 


Makes Pumping Up Tires 
Unnecessary 


Double mileage from tires is now made possible by the 
Hughes Valve Cap, which prevents all leakage of air. With 
this valve cap one inflation lasts the life of a tire, keep- 
ing it at proper pressure always. Tested and approved by 
leading automobile manufacturers. Unlimited demand. 
Retail price $1.25 for set of five. Opportunity of a life- 
time for Agents. Write today. 


W. P. HUGHES, 2512 Monroe, CHICAGO, Ill. 














iF fhe Prot admits his brain is only 8 in. 
from whore his fish gills used to be, how 
can he correct mistakes that God overlooked 
in the story of man? Thereis a ridiculous and 
funny side of evolution that agents of the fish- 
teptile-monkey pedigree always omit. “Pud- 
dle to Paradise” islittle book with 11 cartoons. 
Will greatly please you if yourancestry is 100% 
human. Ifyou can get an evolution teacher to 
vead all of it, we will refund half your money. 
If he will answer it we will refund ittwice. We 
selt “Jocko-Homo Heavenbound”—the book 
that got the evoluter’s gost {same author). 
Either book 20c (prefer coin). HOMO CO., ROGERS,0. 


EASY SALES. Every Owner Buys 
Gel Initials for his auta. You c Barge $1.50, make 
particulars and 


punk” 35. Ten orders daily esas, Write for 
American Monogram Co., East Orange. N. J. 



























INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. P. dor 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. @0.. 168 Enright Ave.. St. Leela, Me 
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It costs Uncle Sam only four-fifths 
of a cent to make a dollar at the bureau 
of engraving and printing. Seems as 
if he might be more liberal in passing 
out the bills. 


Bryan says the masses don’t believe 
in evolution and them asses do. 


“Gas will win future wars,” declares 
Capper’s magazine. It’s too bad that 
gas wins so many political wars. 


PRICES 

One thing that is wrong is that there 
is altogether too big a “spread” between 
wholesale prices and retail prices. Re- 
tail prices of many things have been 
boosted beyond all bounds. A case has 
just come to our attention where a man 
wanted to buy a certain refrigerator 
and the price quoted by the dealer was 
$65; no reduction could be made, it was 
stated. The customer refused to pay 
such an exorbitant price and asked a 
friend who could get wholesale rates 
to O. K. the purchase. The result was 
that the very same refrigerator in the 
very same store instead of costing $65 
was reduced to only $32. Even at the 
reduced rate the dealer must have been 
making some profit of course; probably 
it cost him about $28. It is obvious that 
$65 was altogether too much to charge 
for that article; the mark-up must have 
been over 130 per cent; it was plain 
robbery—and yet millions of people are 
being robbed in just that way all the 
time. Many articles are sold at prices 
which are fully double what they are 
really worth. These inflated prices 
must be brought down before business 
will be satisfactory. Many furniture 
manufacturers have just been fined for 
conspiring to keep up prices artificially. 
Go to it, Uncle Sam; there are many 
others! 


Earthquakes re-establish California 
in the public limelight—but send more 
tourists to Florida. 


Cuban sugar crop this year will 
break all records. That’s good again. 
Americans have a terribly big sweet 
tooth and cheap sugar means cheap and 
good living—plenty of sugar to use in 
the home and plenty of candy for us 
all. We have some things to complain 
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of still but the price of sugar is not one 
of them. 


q 

The Kansas City Star boasts a “View 
with Alarm editor.” That is all right 
provided they have also a “Point with 
Pride editor.” Pessimism without op- 
timism makes a paper one-sided and 
unbalanced. They need a cheerful fin- 
ger to offset their jaundiced eye. 


Prices of auto tires have been taking 
big jumps lately, and the chances are 
they will go higher still. Maybe this is 
one thing the country needs however. 
As long as joy-riding is so cheap we can 
hardly expect people to settle down to 
business. 


gq 
The London police have been ordered 
to study the Russian language. That’s 
about the worst blow the bolsheviks 
have yet given to any foreign country. 


OUR FLEET’S VOYAGE 


The pride of our navy, a fleet of 55 
vessels, is now plowing through the 
waters of the Southern Pacific, under 
the equator, for a “friendship cruise” 
of three months. 

Terrific sea “battles” were fought all 
around the Hawaiian islands in which 
thousands of theoretical lives were lost, 
and in which many lessons were learn- 
ed. Those who disputed on water are 
still disputing on paper, but the one 
thing about which they all agreed—and 
one we could easily have foretold—is 
that congress should appropriate mil- 
lions for the islands’ defense. Another 
thing clearly apparent is that the sham 
battles and maneuvers gave the officers 
and men good practice with the big 
boats. 

It will be good practice, too, navigat- 
ing that fleet across the Pacific and back 
again. The visit will doubtless make 
us friends in Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania, where the people speak 
our tongue and have many things in 
common with us. It may help us in 
Japan, where the peaceful fleet is being 
closely watched. It will get us ac- 
quainted with an important and some- 
what neglected part of the world—and 
acquaintance usually results in better 
understanding. 

Fleets are made to navigate oceans. 
The Pacific is not only the biggest of 
the oceans, but we border it on one 
side and have a lot of territory in it. 











The Japanese say that Uncle Sam’s naval 
activities in the Pacific are un-pacific and 
that his attitude is warlike when it should 
be friendly. This cartoon, which is similar 
aring in the Japanese 
okyo Oyobi. 
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All of our possessions in the south seas 
are to get a glimpse of the fleet, except 
Guam. What could be more logical, 
more reasonable, than for our fleet to 
exercize in this ocean, for our officers 
to study the ocean and the fleet, and for 
our seamen to get wide practice sailing 
and maneuvering? You can’t become 
an expert automobile racer or violin 
player by simply reading the lessons 
from a correspondence school. 

Yet this little jaunt of our fleet was 
bitterly opposed both at home and 
abroad. It was held to be a threat 
against Japan, or at least an insult to 
that country. Some congressmen de- 
nounced it last year, and so did many 
of our newspapers. In Japan there was 
a suicide or two by way of protest, if 
we remember correctly. Even the Eu- 
ropean press commented sarcastically. 
For example, the Italian Messaggero de- 
clared the maneuvers “provocative,” 
and a sign of a close alliance between 
Australia, Canada and the United States 
for dominating Japan in the Pacific. 

Last spring the jingo press of Japan 
raised Cain about the thing in advance. 
They charged that the maneuvers were 
to train American seamen to make an 
attack on Japan, and that the Austra- 
lian fleet was to co-operate for the same 
purpose. They pointed to the British 
plan to build a powerful base at Singa- 
pore, and warned of an Anglo-Saxon 
ambition to control the Pacific and to 
get greater influence in the East. But 
the people never got very excited about 
it all, and only recently a Japanese of- 
ficial declared at the Honolulu institute 
of Pacific relations that the United 
States was Japan’s best customer, and 
that Japan had no intention of losing 
such a customer through war. 

But the silliest jingoism, or yellow 
journalism, was observed on this side. 
Take young Mr. Vanderbilt for instance, 
Cornelius jr., who is running a daily 
paper at San Francisco. “There is a 
reason why this fleet lies in San Fran- 
cisco waters today,” he wrote some 
time ago. “That reason will be forth- 
coming before so many months pass 
by. In 1914 another great armada lay 
in the waters of Portsmouth harbor, 
Great Britain. One month lates the 
world was embarked on its greatest 
war-making venture. This is not sy- 
nonymos. It is simply exemplary.” 

As an editor Mr. Vanderbilt is no 
doubt a nice society millionaire. When 
nice boys go bad they usually get worse 
than the rough ones. 

But it seems from what Mr. Doheny 
revealed a short time ago that the navy 
department itself was trembling in its 
boots over a war with Japan. He ex- 
plained that he was persuaded through 
patriotic motives to put up some oil 
storage tanks in Hawaii in return for 
the oil leases he got from Secretary 
Fall. In short, as he put it, he threw 
himself in the breach—sacrificed him- 
self, in other words—to save this coun- 





’ try from Japan. 


It is well that the fleet went ahead 
as originally planned. It would have 
been weakness to listen to the scare 
talk. This country is not trying to get 
new territory; is not plotting any war 
with Japan, and it is a safe bet that 
Japan wants no war with the United 
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States. We may not always agree, but 
there is no need to fight on that account. 

This “war with Japan” business has 
been merely wild talk, and the govern- 
ment had better sense than to alter its 
plans on account of that sort of talk. 
The “friendship cruise” calmly carried 
out will not only help the navy but will 
further the cause of peace. 


The earth seems to be shivering a 
lot lately, but it certainly can’t be on 
account of the weather. 


There are special schools in London 
to teach debutantes how to bow to the 
king—if they ever get a chance. Of 
the variety of technical schools there 
seems to be no end. First thing we 
know somebody will start one to teach 
kings how to receive debutantes. 


Dubuque university has abolished in- 
tercollegiate athletics. It will be an 
interesting experiment to see whether 
a university can get along without “big 
games.” 

q 


The arctic region, it appears, is be- 
coming a rather popular summer resort. 


q 
DO SCHOOLS EDUCATE ? 


Over in England Lord Rothermere, 
who publishes a lot of newspapers, 
stirred up a big discussion by emphati- 
cally charging that grammar school 
graduates were only ignoramuses. 

He experimented with them in pick- 
ing out an office boy. To all the appli- 
cants he applied a set of simple ques- 
tions, and out of 31 school graduates 
not one could stand the test. Lord Roth- 
ermere began to lambast the govern- 
ment for wasting money on education. 
The matter came up for discussion in 
parliament, and one member challenged 
Rothermere to take an exafnination 
such as schoolboys had to face. 

The publisher accepted the dare, and 
there was much speculating, pro and 
con, as to whether he would pass the 
test. But he finally sidled out of it by de- 
manding the right to appoint the man 
to choose the questions. That put an 
end to what promised to be an inter- 
esting experiment. 

Another gentleman in London fol- 
lowed a different method and reached 
the same conclusions as Lord Rother- 
mere. Approaching boys on the streets 
with a coin in his hand as an induce- 
ment to a serious effort he would ask 
a few simple questions. “Who was Sir 
Francis Drake?” “Give the names of 
two plays by Shakespeare.” “What is 
one of the leading industries of Austra- 
lia?” He met with a general shaking 
of heads and the monosyllabic answer 
of “dunno.” This investigator publish- 
ed his findings to the world in the 
“want-ad” columns of a newspaper. 

A reporter of a London daily carried 
the test further by putting the same 
questions to street urchins who did not 
go to school but who circulated through 
the business districts. A messenger boy 
promptly replied: “Drake was an ex- 
plorer. He sailed around the world in 
a ship as big as a Thames barge.” 
“Shakespeare wrote ‘Hamlet’ with that 
‘to-be-or-not-to-be’ stuff in it, and ‘The 
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Pruning the pay-roll tree—and a good > 
too. Uncle Sam is tickled to see Cal, his 
hired man, energetically going to work and 
lopping off whole branches. It is a little 
hard on those who were living on those 
branches, but the good of the whole country 
is the main thing—Helena Independent. 








Merchant of Venice.’” “Australia raises 
sheep and supplies us with most of our 
wool.” Other messenger boys also made 
a good showing, giving the reporter a 
high opinion of their intelligence and 
general fund of information. 

These things started a great deal of 
talk about what the schools were doing 
and what they ought to do. The atten- 
tion of the public was brought to the 
subject—which was a good thing. 

It’s a mighty big question as to what 
students should study—especially high- 
school and college students. There is 
no doubt in the world that much time 
and energy is wasted in these brief 
school years by pursuing the wrong 
courses. But what’s to be done about 
it? No two can agree on what’s best, 
and when the student is allowed great 
freedom of choice he usually makes the 
worst mess of all. 


Hilaire Belloc, English author and 
lecturer, declared too much time was 
spent on “useless subjects,” such as lit- 
erature, and that the pupil in the public 
school should spend most of his time 
studying the profession or trade he 
means to follow. But not one boy in 
10 has any idea what line of work he is 
going in for or is fitted for. That’s what 
they most need to learn. 

Dr. Ellis, professor of philosophy and 
education in the University of Texas, 
recently said: “The most valuable re- 
sult of right education is the broaden- 
ing, deepening and refining of human 
life.” That sounds good, but it’s only 
empty phrases—old ones at that. The 
man who merely lives a decent life in 
any good society does all those things. 

Dean Lord of Boston university tried 
to make the thing very concrete by fig- 
uring out the value of education in dol- 
lars. He calculated that a college edu- 
cation was worth $72,000. But colleges 
vary in size and value as much as po- 
tatoes do. And even the biggest and 
best turn out men whose “education” 
is not worth a cent to them. They even 
spoil a lot of good laborers. 

Prof. Richardson of Dartmouth was 
commissioned to find out what was the 
matter with college education. After a 
year of investigation he announced that 
the main need was to make scholarship 
“respectable.” College students gener- 
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ally scorn the “highbrow” and lionize 
the athlete. There is a tendency among 
them, Prof. Richardson said, to hold 
learning contemptible and to consider 
such things as bootlegging smart. He 
held, very logically, that with such a 
feeling pervading the college precincts 
the best work could not be done. 

The fact is that going to college is 
a sort of fad among those who can af- 
ford it but don’t care to study. They 
go for the boat races, football, baseball 
and social life. They bring the money, 
so they find a welcome where they 
ought to be kicked out. The whole 
school is affected and its character low- 
ered. 

But the majority of students work 
hard, learn a great deal, are not asham- 
ed of it, and profit by it. Yet coming 
out of high-school or college they are 
by no means “educated.” Their school- 
ing is nothing more than the framework 
of their education. They have merely 
started the building. The flooring, roof- 
ing, ceiling, weather-boarding, plumb- 
ing, lighting and all interior and ex- 
terior decorations remain to be added. 

If a man does not know that Germany 
is now a republic; that Mohammedans 
no longer have an international calif; 
that Greece is without a king, Turkey 
without a sultan, Russia without a czar, 
and that Spain has been brought to her 
knees trying to hold the last one of her 
formerly world-extensive colonies—if 
he does not know those things he can- 
not be considered educated. Yet if he 
has been out of college a few years he 
could have learned none of them there. 

Schools only help educate. They can- 
not do it all. If they can only succeed 
in giving the pupil a taste for study and 
a determination to learn they will do a 
great deal of good. 


gq 

There’s a lot of good stuff in Ford’s 
weekly, the Dearborn Independent. A 
good deal of it is taken from the Path- 
finder, but no credit is ever given. It is 
passing strange that a man as great and 
as rich as Henry Ford would stand for 
such appropriation of the good work 
of other men. Many times we have 
quoted items from the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent and have given credit to that 
paper; that is the honorable way. 
(Dearborn Independent please copy.) 


Bertrand Russell, smart English writ- 
er, in an article to the “Nation” cleared 
up the Einstein theory with one sen- 
tence. Just read this and see how plain 
the whole thing is: 

This is, roughly speaking, what Ein- 
stein says about gravitation. He says 
that the sun is at the top of a hill, only 
the hill is in space time, not in space. 


Man in Washington has just been sent 
to prison for three years for stealing a 
coat.. A bunch of oil magnates could get 
their heads together and steal the whole 
capital city without having to pay any 
penalty for it. 


q 
The phonograph library of the Brit- 
ish museum is preserving the voices of 
all British notables. But it is hard to 
see what is to be done about those art- 
ists and authors who only became fa- 
mous years after their death. 
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Smallest Particle of Matter 
Ques. Which is the smallest particle 
of anything, an atom, ion, molecule or 
eleétron?—Ans. The electron is the 
smallest particle of matter which has 

ever been isolated and measured. 


Dine with Duke Humphrey 

Ques. What does it mean to say a 
person dined with Duke Humphrey?— 
Ans. To dine with Duke Humphrey 
means to go without your dinner. The 
saying originated with the report that 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was 
starved to death. 


Lincoln and Jefferson Davis 
Ques. Were Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis in any way related?— 
Ans. Rev. William Barton, perhaps the 
greatest authority on the family of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, says that Lincoln and 
Davis were in no way related. 


Citizen of a City 
Ques. Can a persen be a citizen of a 
city and not of the United States?— 
Ans. No, cities are not given the power 
to grant legal citizenship independently 
of the states in which they are located. 


Temperature in South America 

Ques. How do the climates of North 
atid South America compare in respect 
to heat and cold at equal distances from 
the equator? Ans. Generally speak- 
ing, the summers in South America are 
cooler and the winters are warmer. In 
other words, the extremes are not near- 
ly so great in South America as they 
are in North America. This condition 
is caused by the narrowness of the 
South American continent and the vast- 
ness of the surrounding oceans. 


Length of Singletree 

Ques. Would a team of horses have 
more power pulling with a long double- 
free and long singletrees than with 
shorter ones?—Ans. The team would 
gain or lose no power by changing the 
length of the doubletree and the single- 
trees. 





Government of Alaska 

Ques. How are the highest officers of 
Alaska chosen ?—Ans. Alaska was creat- 
ed a federal territory in 1912. The 
members of the legislature are elected 
by direct vote of the people, while the 
governor is appointed by the president 
of the United States. Congress re- 
serves the right to legislate on certain 
subjects. 


Darwin and Monkey Theory 

Ques. In Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion does he say that man was origin- 
ally a monkey?—Ans. Darwin did not 
believe that the human race is descend- 
ed from any species of animal now in 
existence. He believed in the communi- 
ty of descent of the anthropoid apes and 
man; that is, he thought the higher apes 
and man descended from a common an- 
cester. In his “Descent of Man” he 
makes this statement: “But we must not 
fall into error of supposing that the 
early progenitor of the whole Simian 
stock, including man, was identical with 


or even closely resembled, any existing 
ape or monkey.” According to Darwin’s 
theory, the apes may have branched off 
in one direction while the human race 
went in another. In this sense, then, 
Darwin did not teach that we are de- 
scended from monkeys. 


Simon Girty, Renegade 

Ques. Who was Simon Girty?—Ans. 
Girty was a notorious renegade. He 
was born in Pennsylvania about 1750. 
In 1774 he was serving as a British spy 
at Ft. Pitt. At the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he joined the Indians whom he in- 
cited against the colonies. He took part 
in many atrocities. After the battle on 

















A British inventor made this model of the 
sun, moon and earth to illustrate the rela- 
tive size, position and motion of these 
heavenly bodies. The device is designed 
for use in schools and colleges and it has 
already been proved that pupils grasp more 
readily the various phases of astronomical 
studies by having a working model for 
comparative purposes. 








the Muskingum river in 1782 Girty was 
present when Col. William Crawford, 
the friend of Washington, was burned 
at stake. The renegade was also pres- 
ent when Gen. St. Clair was defeated 
in 1791. Seeing Gen. William Butler 
lying wounded Girty ordered an In- 
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- dian to kill and scalp the unfortunate 


soldier. During the War of 1812 Simon 
Girty again appeared on the side of 
the British as a leader of the Indians. 
He spent his last days in Canada and 
died near Detroit about 1815. 


Height of Woolworth Building 
Ques. What is the height of the Wocl- 
worth building in stories and feet?— 
Ans. The exact height of the Wool- 
worth building from the basement level 
to the highest point is 829 feet seven 
inches. It is 54 stories high. 


First Protestant Church 

Ques. Which was the first denomi- 
nation of Protestants to organize a con- 
gregation and build a church in the 
United States?—Ans. The Episcopal 
church at Jamestown (1607) was the 
first organized Protestant congregation 
within the borders of the United States, 
although religious services had been 
held by the Raleigh colony on Roanoke 
island more than 20 years berore. 


Number Killed in War 
Ques. Would you please tell me how 
many men were killed during the World 
war on all sides?—Ans. The total num- 
ber of killed was 8,461,000, according to 
the latest and most authentic figures. 
More than 21,099,000 were wounded. 


Longest Word in Dictionary 

Qes. Will you please tell me what the 
longest word in the English dictionary 
is?—Ans. The longest word in any Eng- 
lish dictionary, so far as we know, is 
“honorificabilitudinitatibus,” which is 
the ablative form of the medieval Latin 
“honorificabilitudinitas,” meaning hon- 
orableness. This word was used by 
Shakespeare in his “Love’s Labor Lost.” 
It was used merely to express pedantic 
nonsense. The word is pronounced 
“on-er-if-i-ka-bil-i-tu-di-ni-tat-i-bus.” 


Salem Witches were Hanged 

Ques. What was the year of the burn- 
ing of witches at Salem?—Ans. The 
people executed for witchcraft at Salem, 
Mass., were not burned. They were 
hanged. In 1692 19 or 20 persons were 
convicted of witchcraft and hanged at 
that place. One old man was pressed to 








Do Land Snakes Bite Under Water? 


The question as to whether snakes 
will bite under water seems to have 
been neglected by the snake experts. 
Books on snakes are conspicuously de- 
void of any conclusions on the subject. 
“Many sailors have been bitten by sea 
snakes while they were swimming in 
tropical seas,” says the biological sur- 
vey, “but no mention seems to have been 
made as to the position of the snake, 
whether under water or not, in any pub- 
lished accounts.” The sea snakes are 
highly poisonous and feed upon fishes 
which they kill with the aid of their 
poison fangs. “Inasmuch as these sea 
snakes capture fishes under water it 
would be theoretically possible for one 
of them to strike a human being while 
submerged. A single species of this 
family, ‘Disteira semperi,’ lives in the 
land-locked fresh water Lake Taal on 
the island of Luzon in the Philippines, 
but all the other species of these sea 


snakes are confined to tropical seas and 
their range extends from the Persian 
Gulf to Central American.” 

The biological survey says further: 
“In North.America, the ‘cotton-mouth’ 
water moccasin retreats to water when 
disturbed. Fishes comprise a consider- 
able portion of its food. This snake is 
thus accustomed to use its fangs while 
submerged and might strike a person if 
stepped on. There are venomous snakes 
that are highly aquatic in habit. Num- 
erous non-venomous snakes, such as our 
common water snake, spend much of 
their time in water and capture fish for 
food, and hence are capable of biting 
under water, No bad consequences 
would follow except from blood pois- 
oning which, as is wel] known, may en- 
sue from wounds of any sort. Various 
land snakes are good swimmers but 
seem to be insufficiently adapted to 
aquatic life to bite when under water.” 
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Bunker Hill Monument 


The architect and builder of the 
great memorial shaft at Bunker Hill 
was Solomon Willard. He scoured 
the mountains of New England for a 
granite that was best suited for the 
building of a monument destined to 
stand for ages as a symbol of our 
freedom and independence. The 
gneiss granite from the mountains of 
Quincy was finally selected. Willard 
built the first railroad in the United 
States for transporting the stone 
from quarry to boat. He superin- 
tended the erection of the monument 
as a patriotic gift to his country, and 
did not receive remuneration of any 
kind. The cornerstone was laid by 
General Lafayette and Daniel Web- 
ster delivered the dedication oration. 
The monument was begun in 1825 and 
completed in 1843. 














death for refusing to plead when ac- 
cused. A number of persons had been 
executed in the colonies for this imagi- 
nary offense before this period, and a 
few executions took place later. But 
all those condemned were convicted by 
juries in regular courts of “justice” and 
executed in the same manner that ordi- 
nary criminals were put to death. 


Cause of Honey Dew 


Ques. It is very dry here in western 
North Carolina and thre is the greatest 
flow of honey dew I have seen for years. 
Please tell use the cause of honey dew 
and what makes it?—Ans. Honey dew 
is a sweet secretion which occurs on 
plants and trees. It may be caused by 
the bursting of the cells of the plant or 
tree leaves, by fungi, or by small in- 
sects such as aphids. Most honey dew 
is secreted by aphids. Conditions fav- 
orable to aphids would tend to produce 
more honey dew. 


Confederates Get State Pensions 

Ques. Do the surviving Civil war 
veterans of the South receive pensions 
from the U. S. government?—Ans. No; 
the federal government would hardly 
grant pensions to persons for waging 
war against it. But all 11 of the former 
Confederate states provide pensions for 
ex-Confederates and their widows. 


Temperature at North Pole 

Ques. How cold does it get at the 
north pole?—Ans. It is believed that 
60 degrees below zero is as cold as it 
ever gets at the north pole. A temper- 
ature of over 90 degrees below zero has 
been recorded in several places in Si- 
beria and Tierra del Fuego. 


Nature of Umber 

Ques. What is umber?—Ans. Umber 
is a natural pigment olive-brown in 
color. Chemically it is hydrated ferric 
oxid, containing manganese oxide and 
clay. It is obtained from natural de- 
posits, the best being Turkish umber 
which comes from the island of Cyprus. 

Origin of “Simon Pure” 

Ques. Please tell how the expression 
“Simon pure” originated.—Ans. Simon 
pure means the real man or the genuine 
article. It originated in “A Bold Stroke 
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for a Wife,” a comedy published in 1717 
by Mrs. Céntlivre. In the play Simon 


. Pure is a young Quaker from Philadel- 


phia who goes on a visit to Obadiah 
Prim, an English Quaker, who is guar- 
dian of Anne Lovely, an heiress. Col. 
Feignwell impersonated Simon Pure 
and obtained Prim’s consent to marry. 
his ward. 


Planets and Fixed Stars 

Ques. What is the difference between 
planets and fixed stars?—Ans. Fixed 
stars are heavenly bodies similar to the 
sun; they are hot and shine by their 
own light. The planets are similar to 
the earth; they do not shine, for the 
most part at least, by their own light, 
but by reflected sunlight. If you watch 
the planets from night to night you will 
see that they move in the sky; the fixed 
Stars do not move noticeably. Of course, 
strictly speaking, no heavenly body is 
stationary; they are all moving through 
space. 





Radio Requires Time 

Ques. In radio is any time required 
to convey the messages? I have a friend 
who claims no time is used.—Ans. Your 
friend is wrong. Radio waves require 
time but they travel so rapidly that we 
never think of the time they require. 
Radio waves travel at a speed of 186,- 
000 miles a second—the same speed that 
light travels. 


CAN’T ALL BE VEGETARIANS 
There is one very good reason why we 
cannot all be vegetarians, even if we would. 
In the first place there are not enough veg- 
etables in the world to feed everybody, and 
in the second place there is not enough land 
on which to grow enough vegetables. Meat 
is concentrated vegetable food. Again, we 
must have leather, wool, feathers, horn, 
ivory, fur, kid, hides, hair etc., and to get 
these usually means the death of the ani- 
mals. So, we put our coverings outside, 
and their flesh inside. Vegetarianism is 
good enough for poets, artists and preach- 
ers, but the strenuous, virile, fighting, ag- 

gressive man requires meat.—Beauty. 
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Now almost everyone 





pha for a person of moderate means 
an average saving of $10, $20 or $50 
a month is easily accomplished. And if 
you save this amount, or more, you can 
use our Investment Savings Plan to buy 
our 7% First Mortgage Bonds and get 
7% on every payment. 


Investors in 48 States and 30 foreign lands 
can testify to the proven safety of Smith 
Bonds and the perfect satisfaction of 
Smith service. From Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
an investor writes: 


“For a person receiving a moderate income 
I have found your Investment Savings Plan 
a most liberal and practical! plan for the sys- 
tematic accumulation of capital.” 


Under our Investment Savings Plan you may buy 
$100, $500 or ye ar Smith Bonds by making an 
initial payment of 10%, and completing the balance 
within 10 months on any terms convenient to you. 


Our free booklet, “How to Build an Independent 
Income,” explains all details and points out the 
splendid results you can accomplish by investing 
systematically at 7%. For a copy send your name 
and address on the coupon today. 


TheF.H. Smith Co. 


alee You Founded 1873 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington,D.C. Meare 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS © 
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Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
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History, Chemi 
subjects comimand credit credit Bavcholowy. and 35. 7 thes 
time. Address 5] Ellie Hail, University of 








St. JOCKO :72 25" 

has unveiled an im- 
age of man emerging from a gorilla. If 
they believe an ape mammy helped God 
make man in his own image, let them hon- 
os their monkey madonna, but don't let 
*em teach your boy he is cousin of monks, 
6 hops ahead of a toad. “Jocko-Momo 
Heavenbound” is little book that has gone 
sound the world making trouble for ¢cvo- 
luters. One evangelist sells 1000 a month. 





out, 11 cartoons, Either book 20c. HOMO CO., 


Used Correspondence Courses 21.3". cisnved vist tree 
ont exchanged. List free. 
(Courses bought). Lee Meuntain. East Chattancoga, Tenn. 








USED correspondence school courses save over half. Bar- 
gain catalogue 1000 courses iree. Used courses bought. 
Students’ Exchange, Dept. A. 47 West 42d St., New V 


Sellers Weekly 32.65 
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euesin=a, Smart Blouse SHEE 5170, 

» 40, 42 . oe as | bust measure. 

ae sisi 7 Sct ”25, 27, 29, 1, 33, 35 and 37 inches 

Waist measure with ~8B.%... hip measure 35 7, 

39, 41, 43, 45 and 47 inches. To make the skirt and 

for a 38 inch size will require 4 yards of 40 inch 

material. TWO separate patterns. 15 cents FOR EACH 
pattern. 

4913—A New Apron Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Me- 
@ium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46- 48 inches bust 
— A Medium size’ will require 4% yards for the 

= sae 9 yards for the knickers of 27 inch material. 


Price 

BIso— A’ ‘Stylish Frock.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size if made as illus- 
trated requires 5% yards of 32 inch material with % yard 
of contrasting material for the vestee cut crosswise. With 

asant sleeves 4% yard of the same material as the vestee 

required. Price 15 cents. 

5!78—A Pretty Dress for Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. An 8 yedr size requires 1% yards of 40 
= material. Price 15 cents. 

5167—New Rompers for the “Small Child.—4 Sizes: 2, 3, 
@ and 5 years. A 4 year size requires 1% yards of 27 
finch material for the Guimpe with long sleeves or 1% yards 
if made with short sleeves. Rompers require 1% yards. 
ties 15 cents. 
A New and Practical ater Garment.—4 Sizes: 
Benit 34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 
46-48 inhces bust measure. A Medium size requires 3 yards 
of 36 or 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number .......... re Se BRD és cn 
De not order ether patterns on this ceupen. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines belew. Send erders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D 


Chi do ans ehinttennteses sobessuniel 
FASHION BOOK worice™ 
Send 10c in silver or stamps for UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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Making Your Own Perfumes 


Perfumes can easily be made at home 
and perhaps at less expense than com- 
mercial perfumes. The equipment need- 
ed is olive oil, cotton wadding, fruit 
jars, flower petals and tightly stop- 
pered bottles. Roses, violets, lilies, 
tuberoses etc. are good flowers to use. 
The flowers should be gathered when 
their perfume is at its height. This is 
not right after the buds have opened, 
but after they have been in bloom a lit- 
tle while. It is best to gather them in 
the morning before the sun fades them 
or the heat of day destroys their fra- 
grance. However, the petals should be 
free of rain or dew, and care should be 
taken not to bruise them. 

This done, cut the cotton wadding 
into circles that will fit inside a fruit 
jar and soak them in pure olive oil. 
While the cotton is absorbing the oil, 
pick off the petals, discarding the bruis- 
ed ones. Put a layer of salt in the bot- 
tom of a clean fruit jar, then a layer 
of petals and last a piece of the oil- 
soaked cotton. Repeat this order of 
layers until the jar has been filled. 
Press the cotton down slightly each 
time so there will be room for several 
layers in each jar. When full, cover 
the jar with parchment paper, waxed 
paper or other greased paper and seal 
it at once. Repeat this process for each 
jar. Set the jars in a warm, sunny 
place and leave them there for from 
10 to 14 days. At the end of that period 
unseal them and pour off the liquid or 
juices. Press the cotton with a Spoon 
so all the oil will be driven out. This 
liquid should be sealed in tightly stop- 
pered bottles at once. 

Delightful and rich perfumes can be 
made by combining different flowers. 
Aromatic leaves such as sweet marjo- 
ram and the like are popular with many 
people and may be used with flower 











“Come on in; the waters fine!” If you 
lived in Africa you wouldn’t have to go to 
the circus to see a hippopotamus; you might 
see a herd of them in the old’ swimming 
hole. The ancients were familiar with the 
hippopotamus. The name comes from the 
Greek and means “river horse”; the “hippo” 
is the horse part and the “potamus” means 
river. The old account of him sounds like 
our modern seamen’s tales of sea serpents. 
They tell of his vomiting firé;and Pliny 
the historian declared that when a hippo 
felt he was too full-blooded he would sit 
down on some sharp sticks and bleed him- 
self. The “behemoth” of Scriptures is gen- 
erally identified as the hippo. Job, in de- 
scribing him, tells of his make-up and 
habits, and adds: “Behold he drinketh up 
a river and hasteth not.” 


petals. When used these leaves must 
be cut very fine or pounded. Orris root 
chips will greatly improve violet per- 
fume and cloves are sometimes added 
to rose perfume. All homemade per- 
fumes improve with age. It is well to 
make a large quantity and store some 
of it away for a while. One of the mys- 
teries of all perfume is its tendency to 
lose its odor at times. Sometimes you 


“may open a bottle and find it scentless. 


But do not throw it away if you find it 
in this condition. Cork it up and in a 
few days the odor will return, with its 
original sweetness. 


.SOCIAL SECRETARY TO GO 


Miss Laura Harlan, White House so- 
cial secretary, has tendered her resig- 
nation to take effect in the fall. Coming 
as a complete surprise to Washington 
society, the resignation is believed to be 
a result of the White House economy 
program and an indication of an un- 
usually closely curtailed social program 
for the remainder of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. 

For many years Miss Harlan has been 
a social arbiter in Washington. She is 
the daughter of the late Associate Justice 
John M. Harlan of the Supreme Court 
and the late Mrs. Harlan who personal- 
ly knew the inner side of social life in 
the capital. She left the British em- 
bassy, where she served as social secre- 
tary, to take the position at the White 
House under the late Mrs. Warren G. 
Harding. With her splendid executive 
ability and her long experience she is 
remarkably well equipped for duties 
such as those performed at the White 
House. 

Since it is expected that Miss Harlan’s 
place will remain vacant it has been in- 
timated that Miss Mary Randolph, per- 
sonal secretary to Mrs. Coolidge, will 
handle the mail while the management 
of formal social occasions at the White 
House will hereafter be in the hands of 
a state department employee. 


TOMB OF SARAH BERNHARDT 

“In looking over the Pathfinder for June 
27, 1925, I came across a picture of the 
‘neglected’ tomb of Sarah Bernhardt, show- 
ing Miss Larrimore, the well known actress, 
laying a wreath on it,” writes Lewis D. 
Gilbert, of New York. “It is ‘neglected’ for 
the very good reason that she is not buried 
there—as a gardener at the Pere Lachaise 
cemetery was kind enough to point out to 
me by kicking the empty tomb. She is buried 
on one of her country estates. It is quite 
true that she built this tomb before her 
death, but it was never occupied, being used 
merely as a ‘blind’ to prevent intrusion of 
visitors on the estate. Later several Paris- 
ians convinced me thoroughly about this.” 


AMONG THE INVALIDS 

State Senator Ryan of Il. had himself 
carried into the state senate chamber so 
that he could cast the deciding vote that 
passed Gov. Small’s pet bill providing for 
nomination of Cook county judges by party 
primaries instead of by the convention 
system. 

Though bed-ridden for 14 years, Dr. F. R. 
Loope ‘was able to take an airplane ride 
at Seattle. He held a mirror in his hand 
to reflect earth scenes below. He said he 
enjoyed the flight immensely. 
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“Goings On” in Filmland 


Three men have been indicted by a 
Los Angeles jury in connection with 
the much-advertised plot to kidnap 
Mary Pickford and other film stars, but 
the country is inclined to view the mat- 
ter more as a hoax than anything else. 
Rumors would have it that the affair is 
anything from a publicity stunt to a 
plot to glorify police officials. 


The affair recalls past publicity tricks 
of the movie fraternity. During Wil- 
son’s administration an actor made up 
to resemble the Democratic president 
took an expensive suite in a San Fran- 
cisco hotel, employed a bodyguard and 
many servants and for a day success- 
fully posed as Mr. Wilson. 


In the World war Douglas Fairbanks 
got permission to organize a Liberty 
loan parade in New York and when 
the time came he appeared in line alone 
and practically forced the reviewing 
officials to follow him. 


Another actor, dressed as Sherlock 
Holmes, haunted Los Angeles for weeks 
until he was arrested as a nuisance. 
But he was only advertising a picture. 

An enterprising press agent once ob- 
tained publigity for a little-known ac- 
tress by giving out that she had poured 
acid on her “beautiful” legs because 
they only got her leg roles. But she 
didn’t. 

The latest “bunk” from Hollywood 
concerns a rose-scented bath in which 
Elinor Glyn is supposed to write love 
scenes for film folk. Here is what Eli- 
nor would like people to believe: “My 
best ideas come when I am in my bath. 
In my tub I have scents of roses and 
violets, and I find when writing in my 
bath that I come nearest to my inspira- 
tions when I have those odors near me.” 

It was no joke, however, when many 
bottles of liquor were found in Pola 
Negri’s luggage when she returned 
from Europe. Her vamping failed to 
waive the customs laws in her favor. 
The ravishing Pola was also “amazed” 
when officers found jewels she forgot 
to pay duty on, including “a 98-karat 
emerald, one of the Prussian crown 
jewels.” She was fined $10,000 on a 
smuggling charge. 

Nor were the Paramount and Univer- 
sal companies after advertising when 
they clashed over rights to produce 
“The Pony Express,” a bidder for the 
popularity of “The Covered Wagon.” 
Both are still squabbling over “exclu- 
sive rights.” 

Neither was publicity desired for the 
complaint by the California state labor 
bureau that women and children are 
being forced to work 12 and 15 hours 
a day in the film studios. The produc- 
ers were warned to desist. 

The federal trade commission has 
ordered four film companies to stop the 
practice of re-issuing old pictures under 
new titles without advertising the old 
title too. 

The war between the Will Hays group 
and independent producers is growing 
warmer. De Mille has joined the “reb- 
els.” The latter have inspired an in- 
vestigation of the film board of trade 
by the department of justice. Exhib- 





itors declare that the Hays clique dic- 
tates contracts and, in effect, exhibitors 
must take pictures doled out to them 
by the “trust.” But Hays is busy in his 
own behalf. He is broadcasting the 
information that he is trying to clean 
up films and film folk both. 


Tom Mix and his equally famous 
horse, Tony, have returned from a suc- 
cessful advertising tour of Europe. It 
is safe to say, however, that the West- 
ern plains never saw the cowboy cos- 
tumes that Mix wore before royalty. 
Spotless white “chaps” and elaborate 
gauntlets predominated. 


A Los Angeles court has decided that 
Charlie Chaplain’s halloon trousers, ca- 
nal-boat” shoes, wicked cane and alleg- 
ed mustache are not personal property. 
But it enjoined Charles Amador from 
using the screen name of “Charies 
Aplin.” 

Because he is outgrowing the vehi 
he made famous, Jackie Coogan an- 
nounces that he will rétire on the pro- 
ceeds of the $2,000,000 his parents have 
invested for him in Los Angeles prop- 
erty. Besides, Jackie has a new baby 
brother who may someday take his 
place. Ben Turpin, screen comedian, 
also announces retirement. He intends 
to devote his entire time to taking care 
of his invalid wife. 

Mabel Normand is now on the legiti- 
mate stage. Weddings in filmland in- 
clude Jacqueline Logan to Ralph Gil- 
lespie, Texas real estate man; Viola 
Dana to “Lefty” Flynn, former Yale 
athlete, and Francis Howard McLaugh- 
lin to Samuel Goldwyn, producer. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess and his wife, Mary 
Hay, have agreed to separate. The lat- 
ter is to give exhibition dancing aboard 
with Clifton Webb. The Barthelmess 
baby will spend six months with his 
mother and six with his father. These 
movie actresses have won marital free- 
dom—Florence Vidor from King Vidor, 
director; Marjorie Daw, from Albert 
Sutherland, also director; Mae Allison 
from Robert Reel, actor, Edna Mae,from 
“Art” Acord, Alice Trevor, from Arman- 
do Mantecon, and Denee Adoree from 
Tom Moore. John Bowers and Mar- 
guerite de la Motte are engaged. 

A contract disagreement brought 
Jewel Carmen at $60,000 damage award 
from the Fox Film Corp. Warners Bros. 
have purchased the old Vitagraph Co. 
The biting habit of Conway Tearle’s pet 
dog cost him $20,000 in a suit brought 
by Max Weinberg and the latter’s seven- 
year-old son. The Connecticut legis- 
lature has levied a tax of $10 on every 
1000 feet of film brought into that state. 





WASHINGTON PORTRAIT BACK 
A portrait of George Washington by Char- 
les Peale has returned to this country after 
an absence of. 150 years. The Father of 
His Country posed for the picture shortly 
after the battle of Trenton. 





Aristotle once observed that it is a mark 
of an instructed mind to rest satisfied with 
that degree of precision which the nature of 
the subject admits, and not to seek for ex- 
actness where only an approximation of 
the truth is possible. 
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ence makes cloth and leather 
absolutely water 
sun proof. Used f 
hats, shoes, umbrellas, auto- 
mobile tops—anything you de- 
sire to protect. Is transparent 
and can not be noticed after 


application. Easily applied. 
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Guaranteed Hosiery—Special Low Prices—24 Hour Shipments— 
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ityfor Honest, Ambitious Person. Write for Samples. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








A Modern Wedding Joke 


June weddings are more or less popu- 
lar, the world over, and they played 
havoc with the fliers at McCoox field, 
Dayton, Ohio. Four of them were shot 
down by Dan Cupid’s darts during that 
month. The latest of these was Lieut. 
J.T. Hutchison, test pilot, who has been 
termed the “second best pilot in the 
army air service” by Col. William Mitch- 
ell, former assistant chief of the air 
service. He married Miss Idelle Reus- 
senzehn, of Dayton, an attache of 
McCook field. They were married in 
the afternoon. That evening brother 
test pilots of the groom flew over the 
city and dropped small parachutes with 
an old shoe dangling on the nether end, 
15 of them. Each shoe contained a note 
instructing the finder to deliver it to 
Lieut. Hutchison at his address and 
claim one dollar reward. Up to a late 
hour that night the flying groom said 
he was “out” $15 and that the returns 
were coming in to his entire dissatis- 
faction. 


Don’ts for Canoeists 


Canoeing is an enjoyable pastime, yet 
it is dangerous. Many deaths results 
each year from accidents caused by 
carelessness or inexperience on the part 
of the canoeists. For this réason the 
following don’ts should always be ob- 
served: Don’t try canoeing without some 
instruction in paddling. Don’t stand up 
or change seats unless ready to swim 
out. Don’t try to scare your companion 
by rocking the canoe. 





Cross-word Puzzle No. 38 
Submitted By W. S., Elwell, Cristobal, C. Z. 
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Horizontal: 1—Settle (abbr.). 3—A 
limb of an animal. 6—A chum. 7—A 
A short-winged, web-footed diving bird 
of the northern seas. 8—Also. _ 10— 
Lacking moisture. 12—The chief of the 
jinns (Myth.). 15—Proceed. 17—An 
atom. 18—A part broken off (abbr.). 19 
—A lubricant. 21—A beverage. 22—A 
kind of tree. 23—Son of the same par- 
ents (abbr.). 24—To put into a fixed 
position. 26—Severed. 27—Initials of 
an ex-president. 28—A New Zealand 
parrot. 29—Toward. 

Vertical: 1—Consume. 
plum-like fruit. 


2—A small 
4—Organs of hearing. 





orm 


5—A stay-rope or the like. 9—A silken 
sash worn by Japanese women. 10— 
A rattling or clattering sound. 11—One 
who advocates the doctrine that the 
supreme end of human conduct is the 
perfection of self. 13—A parcel or quan- 
tity of land.’ 14—At once. 16—That 
which oils. 18—A gibe. 20—Allow. 
21—A part of a circle. 25—A musical 
note. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 37 
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U. S. Army Fingerprint System 
Fingerprint reading is a science based 
on the study of the curious circling net- 
work of invisible lines on the ball of 
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the thumb and each finger. There are 
four main groups or classes of finger - 
prints: arches, loops, whorls or scrolls 
and composites. The normal formation 
is whorl, with the lines winding from 
the outer edge in a gradually reducing 
circle. Many, however, have finger- 
print lines that run in flattened figures 
or in complications of figures. 

Experts of the army have developed 
fingerprint identification to such a point 
of efficiency that any unidentified man 
who has served in the regular army can 
be located in from 10 to 20 minutes, and 
his entire record laid bare. In that short 
time a searcher can find a man among 
the more than 7,000,000 men who have 
been fingerprinted since 1906 when the 
army fingerprint system was introduced. 


Walter S. Kaye, in charge of the fing- 
erprint bureau, claims that the system 
has been worked out so efficiently that 
a new clerk, one without any knowl- 
edge of the system, can begin work as 
a searcher with little preliminary in- 
struction. Since the introduction of the 
system the bureau has made over 200,- 
000 identifications without a single er- 
ror. The first step in identification has 
to do with determining which of the 
four groups the prints under examina- 
tion belong to. Each type has its own 
gradational cases. The whorls have over 
1000 values and the others each have 
their respective values. These values 
simplify filing and make location easy 
when identification is sought. The army 
fingerprint system has exposed frauds, 
protected innocent men from injustice, 
kept criminals out of the service, pro- 








Living Inside the Arctic Circle 


This interesting letter comes from 
Ella Lloyd, who. lives at Shungnak, 
Alaska: “We find your paper a life saver, 
for we live so far from ‘nowhere’ that 
about all the news we get from the 
outside world is through you; but will 
you please ask your advertisers to add 
to their prices the actual postal costs? 
You see we are some 300 miles from a 
postal money order station, and the star 
routes are often very inconvenient. Our 
money is gold dust and the Kotzebue 
postmaster exchanges it to local mer- 
chants for mail order cash, and we 
know that it is an additional bother to 


_ do so, although she says not. 


“Sometime ago you invited readers to 
give you an opinion of the paper. Since 
that time we have taken particular pains 
to discover some fault which we might 
report, but if there is any you have con- 
cealed it so cunningly that we cannot 
find it and we read the paper from 
‘kiver to kiver.’ 

“A few years ago Mr. Lloyd and some 
others were over northeast of us on the 
head of the Noatak river, and one of the 
natives killed some sheep about 20 min- 
utes walk from the camp, skinned them 
and took the pelts into camp, sending 
men to bring the meat in. When the 
men reached the meat it was all fly 
blown, and hundreds of flies were buz- 
zing about. It was about March and 
nearly 100 miles inside the arctic circle. 


“We are living more than 60 miles in- 
side the circle and have our windows 


full of fine growing plants which do 
well all winter, and it is interesting to 
see houseflies skating over the some 
times frozen window panes. They are 
buzzing around us every time we light 
the lamp, and if we try to freeze them 
out they crawl into some safe place; and 
when the fire warms up the house, out 
come the flies. Up in the cache, which 
is our garret, we find flies which have 
crawled into the boxes of dry goods, 
furs and feathers, and upon coming into 
the house with the goods the flies thaw 
out and are as happy and lively as ever. 
I have seen nothing like it before, and 
I have traveled across the continent 
from New York to California 

“During the summer we have lots of 
bumble bees, grasshoppers, frogs, thund- 
er and lightning; we have not seen six 
months of either day or night. Just now 
we have sunup at four a. m. and a cor- 
respondingly late p.m. One the shortest 
days we have six hours of strong twi- 
light, and from our house we can see 
the sun every cloudless day in the year; 
a rift in the mountains miles across the 
Kobuk river makes this possible. There 
are vast hordes of gnats and mosqui- 
toes, the latter being much smaller than 
those of New Jersey, but much more 
vicious. I know from experience. Send 
that “no fly” man up here and we will 
report to you his change of mind.” 

The last sentence in Mrs. Lloyd’s let- 
ter refers to the statement made by a 
government expert that “there are no 
houseflies in Alaska.” 
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Jimmie—Aw, Johnnie, let me spin your 
top a while. 
Johnnie—G’way; this is a one-man top. 








tected the government and uncovered 
the guilty. 


A “Gravity Defying” Spool 

With an ordinary spool (one from 
which all the thread has been used), 
a calling card anda straight pin you 
can perform a clever piece of “magic.” 
First stick the pin through the center 
of the card. Then put the pin in the 
hole through the spool. Turn the three 
over together so that the card is under 
the spool and the pin is pointing up 
through the hole. Now utter a few magic 
words and, still holding to the card, 
start blowing into the hole in the upper 
end of the spool. Then gently remove 
your hand from the card and blow some 
more. Everyone will be mystified be- 
cause the card will stick in place as if 
it were glued. The compressed air and 
vacuum produced do the work. Try it 
on your friends. 


More Tongue Teasers 


Tongue twisters aid in overcoming 
faulty habits of speech and help in im- 
proving pronunciation. Here are two 
hard ones to say, but if they are prac- 
ticed they will limber up almost any- 
one’s tongue. They are: 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle 
peppers. 

A peck of pickle peppers Peter Piper 
picked. 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle 
peppers, 

Where’s the peck of pickle peppers 
Peter Piper picked? 


And: 


Betty Botter bought some butter; 
“But,” she said, “This butter’s bitter; 
If I put it in my batter, 

It will make the batter bitter; 

But a bit of better butter 

Will make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit of butter 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 


The Wild Huntsman 

This game is especially good for par- 
ties where there are seven or more to 
play. It can be called either “The Wild 
Huntsman,” or “Bang.” For it you must 
have chairs for all the players except 
one. Arrange the chairs in a double 
row, back to back, and choose some- 
one to start as huntsman. The rest of 


the players sit down. Then the hunts- 
man gives each of them a name, such as 
bird, rabbit, dog, gun etc. He next 
walks round and round the players — 

or 


calls out the name of a player. 
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instance, say he calls out “Dog.” The 
player with that name must jump up, 
and taking hold of the huntsman’s hand, 
follow him around the others. Thus, 
the huntsman calls all the players, one 
by one, until they all. have hold of 
hands in a circle around the chairs. All 
of a sudden the huntsman says “Bang!” 
and sits down. The rest of the players 
all scramble for a seat. The one left 
without a chair is the huntsman the 
next time. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 285. The combined ages of Tom, 
Dick and Harry total 100 years, and 
Tom is now twice as old as Dick was 
when Harry was as old as Dick is now. 
What are their present ages? Ans. to 
284— Wheat, $1.50; corn, $0.40. 








THE BRIDGE YOU’LL NEVER CROSS 


It’s what you think that makes the world 
Seem sad or gay to you; 

Your mind may color all things gray 
Or make them radiant hue. 

Be glad today, be true and wise, 
Distinguish gold from dross; 

Waste neither time nor thought about 
The bridge you'll hever cross. 


There’s useful work for you to do, 
For hand and brain and heart; 
There’s urgent human service, too, 
In which to take your part. 

Make every opportunity 
A worth-while gain, not loss; 
The best is yours, so do not fear 
The bridge you'll never “ross. 


If life seems drab and difficult, 
Just face it with a will; 
You do not have to work alone 
Since God is with you still. 
Press on with courage toward the goal, 
With Truth your shield emboss ; 
Be strong, look up and just ignore 
The bridge you'll never cross. 
—Grenvyille Kleiser 





ODD CHARGE 
New Jersey state police arrested four 
residents of Hammonton on a charge of re- 
fusing to aid in fighting a forest fire which 
threatened the destruction of that town. A 
state law compels a resident to fight a forest 
fire if his services are needed. 
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Cold Water and sugar. 
have the best drink you 
pasha. Very delicious—refresh- 
{ng——healthful, Prepared instantly— 

no trouble. Can be kept on ice a wack. 
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Agents!!! 
300 to 500% Profit 
Goste bow Fie fous. 
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National Soap Company 
512 W. Rures SL, Dept 6-1, Chicago 
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The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

a iano $1.75 mn. gh Ay $1.25 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. arm & Fireside, 2yrs, 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


SPECIAL Add $1 to any club price and get Pathfinder 3 yrs. 
Above subscriptions for 1 yr. unless otherwise noted. 


These prices not outside the 48 states. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Boys! GIRLS!| 
Spiffy Speedster 
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No one thing arouses more 
interest, provides more satis- 
faction and entertainment in 
the home circle than good 
reading. The Pathfinder is 
the one necessary magazine 
but should be supplemented 
by story and home magazines, 
and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend to our thousands of 
friends as worth-while pub- 
lications the Woman’s Home 
Companion for the women of 
the household and Collier's 
for unusually attractive sto- 
ries, pictures and special ar- 
ticles. These publications an- 
nounce a most attractive edi- 
torial program for 1925-26 and 
to enable you to enjoy them we make these greatly 
reduced combination prices: 


Meraccanane commanion | ct, $2.40 


Collier's Weekly 1 Both 
} The Pathfinder {1 Year $2.65 


All Three Papers 
116 BIG MAGAZINES $3 90 
You Save 60 Cents ONLY 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the 
editors write us they have scheduled for the coming 
year. FICTION—6 new full length novels and over 60 
enthralling short stories, all by leading authors. FASH- 
1ONS—500 last minute designs direct from Paris and 
5th avenue. RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new 
tasteful, tempting, nourishing and inexpensive sugges- 
tions. HOME HELPS—300 pages devoted to Child 
Training and Better Babies, Entertaining, Gardening 
and Family Budgets, Hat and Dress Making, Colorful 
Cut-outs for the youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Grav- 
ure Pictures, etc. 

COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, stands for a 
greater and happier America through better schools, 
better government, better citizenship and better work- 
ing conditions. Personal, newsy, full of life and im- 
petus, Collier’s has an appeal limited only by the ver- 
satility of human accomplishment. Carefully it meas- 
ures your every interest—meets each one with excel- 
lent serials, unusual short stories and thought-impel- 
ling editorials and special articles. More pages, more 
pictures, more stories and everything that goes to make 
up a more entertaining and instructive magazine than 
ever before 

Send $2.40 for the Woman’s Home Companion and 
the Pathfinder, or $2.65 for Collier’s and the Path- 
finder, or better still, send the bargain price, only 
$3.90, and secure all three publications for the year 
to come. Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 




















Mend it quickly, easily 


with 


the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds ‘of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 





ed, and ironed—things mended 

AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend- 
q@uick and easy seller. eq, Simple instructions for using 
Big profits. Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 


for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








sive Wool Breeches | 
$450 a 


Like cut--new—in sizes from 32 waist to 
40 waist. Strong light weight wool for 
summer wear. Made for the Home Guards. 
Colt Revolver, .45 Cal.......e++. $11.50 
Krag comnee TITTT TTT TY es 





Springfield 45 Shot Guns. eee 4.50 
pe Prt ee 12.50 
Krag Sporting Rifles....... eeecces 14.00 


Springfield 45 Carbines .......... 
W. STOKES KIRK, Catalog Free. 
1627-BN North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Big House Overlooking Lake 
and 118 Acres, 13 Cattle 


Horses, ensilage cutter, full machinery, vehicles included 
if settled now; all money-making farms here, convenient 
markets and town advantages, excellent fishing; 100 acres 
sloping fields, corn makes 100 baskets acre; brook-watered, 
wiro-fenced pasture, life supply wood, variety choice fruit; 
10-room slate roof house, delightful water view; 60 
cement basement barn, numerous farm blidgs. Only 
500 for quick sale, part cash. Details pg. 56 Mlus. 
96 pg. Catalog farm bargains thruout the East. Free. 
_— FARM AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York 
y. 


Sell Us Your Spare Time for Cash 


Make $130 monthly selling only one $10 policy a day! 
Policy pays $5,000 death and $25 weekly for sickness 
or injury. Total cost $10 yearly. Easy to sell with 
our *Difect-By-Mail"’ plan. 


Underwriter, 711 Bonnell Building, Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS 


scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH 








our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
Write 
WORKS, 140 3rd St.. Fairfield, lowa 
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Principal .Uses of the Cowpea 


The cowpea plant may be fed to live- 
stock as pasturage, hay or ensilage and 
the seed may be used as human food. 
Cowpeas are not grown for seed more 
generally because of the uncertainty of 
the crop, the expense of harvesting and 
the low yield commonly obtained. 
These factors have created a relatively 
high price for the seed. In localities 
well suited to production it will be 
found highly profitable to grow cowpea 
seed on a large scale, especially if the 
best machinery for handling the crop 
is used. Harvesting cowpea seed can 
be done most cheaply by using machin- 
ery. The crop may 
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Publications, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.” 


Cottage Cheese Utilizes Milk 

Nearly everybody likes cottage chees« 
which is very nutritious food. It ma, 
be used with several seasonings ani 
as a basis of salads and sandwich {il! 
ings or in one of the many kinds of ro]! 
or loaf which most housekeepers know 
how to make from a combination of 
materials. 

From an economic standpoint, skim 
milk should be utilized for human foo 
rather than for animal food, and cot- 
tage cheese offers a convenient means 








be cut with an ordi- = 
nary mower, reaper 





or bean cutter. When 
the plants are thor- 
oughly dry the seed 
may be thrashed 
with an _ ordinary 
grain separator with 
modifications, or 
better still, with a 
machine specially 
made for thrashing 
cowpeas. 


The seed has a 
high feeding value 
but is rarely cheap 
enough to be used 
as feed. It is fed 
to some extent to 
poultry. The cow- 
pea is generally and 
favorably known in 
the South as a staple 
human food, being 
used in the pod, 





world’s champion senior two-year-old one cow. 

Dixie’s first world’s champion and the Southern two-year-old 
champion dairy cow over all breeds. 2 
850.81 pounds of butterfat and 13,303 pounds of milk. | r 
holding Millie is her owner Fred H. Young, of Timmonsville, S. C 








Secretary of Commerce Hoover makes a eall on Millie, the 


Millie is 


In 365 days she produced 
e mar 








shelled green and 
shelled dry. Good cowpea seeds can 
be stored for a considerable time with- 
out mvch danger of loss of vitality. Cow 
pea hay is an excellent roughage for all 
kinds of stock. When cut at the right 
time and properly handled it is equally 
as nutritious as the hay from Other 
legumes and is greatly relished by all 
farm animals. The hay is somewhat 
difficult to cure but with attention to 
the stage of growth and to weather con- 
ditions little more trouble will be ex- 
perienced in obtaining well-cured cow- 
pea hay than red-clovér or alfalfa hay. 

The cowpea alone has not given good 
results as a silage crop, the best silage 
being obtained when it is mixed with 
corn or sorghum. Pasturing cowpeas is 
not considered the best farm practice 
but under certain conditions it is advis- 
able and quite profitable. As a soiling 
crop the cowpea can be advantageously 
used to supplement crops with less pro- 
tein such as corn, sorghum and millet. 
The cowpea has been used more as a 
soil renovator than any other legume 
because it is so easily grown and has 
such a marked effect on succeeding 
crops and gets on so well under a great 
diversity of conditions. Its utilization 
is explained in Farmers bulletins which 
may be obtained free from “Division of 





“scale, 


of utilizing it to good advantage. It can 
be made on the farm and in the home 
with little labor and expense, whether 
for home use or marketing on a small 
Good, clean skim milk, clean 
utensils, and careful attention to de- 
tails are the essentials for good quality 
in cottage cheese. 

This cheese is made from skim milk 
which has soured, either naturally or 
through the use of a starter. Rennet or 
junket tablets aid in the production of 
a finer-textured and more uniform 
cheese and reduce losses of curd in the 
whey. By their use also the making 
of the cheese requires less time and 
attention than in other methods. 


Cooking School on Wheels 


The government of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, has adopted a unique method of 
teaching domestic science to the people 
living in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. Three special railroad cars have 
been equipped with a complete domes- 
tic science school and have started on 
a tour of the province. The school will 
remain atone place from five to ten 
weeks, depending on the size of popula- 
tion and the interest shown by the girls 
in the community. Cooking, needle- 
work, laundering and general house- 
keeping will be taught by the teachers. 
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Rooster—Miss Hen, here’s a most lovely 
ringworm for you. 

Hen—Shall I eat it or wear it?—St. Paul 
Farmer. 








The classes will consist of about 15 
girls. Free pamphlets on cooking, hy- 
giene, sanitation and kindred subjects 
will be distributed to the students free. 
In the part of the province known as 
the “cow country” many of the girls 
ride on horseback from 15 to 25 miles 
to attend the novel school. 


Bighorn Mountain Sheep 


The biological survey frequently re- 
ceives requests as to where bighorn 
mountain sheep can be obtained. These 
animals at one time were common 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region. 
People are beginning to want them now 
for breeding purposes. At the present 
time there is no place in the United 
States where mountain sheep can be 
obtained. 

Several shipments of the animals 
have come into this country lately 
through the courtesy of the Canadian 
government. Some of these sheep— 
eight ewes and four bucks—were cap- 
tured in one of the Canadian parks, 
shipped into Montana and turned loose 
in 1922 on the Montana National Bison 
Range. On this 18,000-acre game refuge 
in the northwestern part.of the state 
the sheep have bred twice and the flock 
now numbers 28. 

As far as known the breeding of 
mountain sheep is similar to that of 
domestic sheep, with which 75 or 80 per 
cent of lamb crops are not unusual. The 
biological survey therefore looks for- 
ward to the time when the mountain 
sheep on the Montana range will num- 
ber 500. With such a flock there should 
be a large number each year available 
for shipment to stock other areas. Ani- 
mals from Canada have also been 
placed on other ranges. 


Methods of Canning Fruits 


The water-bath method of processing 
may be used in home canning fruits 
and tomatoes while nonacid vegetables 
should be processed under pressure. 
The reason for this is that for success- 
ful canning the temperature applied 
should ordinarily be the lowest possible 
that will insure a safe product. Al- 
though no growing, or so-called vegeta- 
tive bacteria will survive for any length 
of time at the temperature of boiling 
water, some bacteria are able to go into 
spore form. These spores are killed 
only by very long-continued heating at 
boiling temperature, especially if the 
fruit or vegetable being canned has 
juice that is alkaline or only very slight- 
ly acid. 

When juices are acid, as in fruits and 
tomatoes, all forms of bacteria are kill- 
ed more quickly at 212 deg. F., which 
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is the highest temperature possible in 
the water bath. A water-bath canner is 
commonly understood to be any cov- 
ered vessel of sufficient depth for the 
jars or cans to be completely immersed 
while processing, and equipped with a 
rack or false bottom which permits 
water to circulate around the jars or 
cans. A wash boiler frequently an- 
swers the purpose in the household. 
Corn, peas, beans and other vegetables 
that do not have acid juice need to be 
processed under steam pressure at tem- 
peratures higher than 212, and for that 
reason the steam-pressure canner is rec- 
ommended for canning them. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall sing: for 
in the wilderness shall waters break out, 

and streams in the desert.—Isaiah 35:6. 


ODD REPLIES TO LIBRARY QUIZ 


Nearly 30 persons, some of them col- 
lege graduates, applied for a certain po- 
sition in the Cincinnati public library, 
but only eight scored a passing mark in 
the examination. 

The Pathfinder’s poetry machine and 
its relation to poetic licenses must have 
been uppermost in the mind for the can- 
didate who said that one of the grants 
of high office bestowed on a poet lau- 
reate was “certain privileges called po- 
etic license.” 

Another candidate defined Sleepy 
Hollow as a “hollow in Kentucky that 
has become the setting of several books.” 

Marco Polo, according to one, “was 
the first man to try and reach the north 
pole.” 

“Before the break with England, 
Henry Clay uttered those immortal 
words, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death,’ ” wrote another. 

Madame Curie was credited with be- 
ing founder of the Christian Science 
church. “Robinson Crusoe” was said 
to have been the work of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The handwriting on the wall, to one 
young woman, referred to the last 
supper. 

A young man said Christ was tried 
before Ananias. 














Nerve 
Strain 


The high pressure, mile-a-min- 
ute life of today, with its men- 
strain, worry, anxiety, grief 
and trouble, is WRECKING 
THE NERVES of mankind. 4 
This applies especially to the * 
people with highly active brains 
and sensitive nerves. Have your 
Nerves stood the strain? 
Read ‘‘Nerve-Force” a 64-page 
book on the care of the nerves. 
This book is a startling reve- 
lation to people with sensitive 
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or deranged nerves. It has aid- Authorof Nerve Force and 
ed many thousands to gain various other books on 
control of their nerves and build Health, Psychology,Breath- 
up their Nerve Force. Price ing, Hygiene and kindred 
25c. postpaid. (Coin or Stamps.) su jects. 


What Readers of ‘‘Nerve Force’’ Say : 


A physician says: ‘“Your book number of nerve specialists, 
is the most sensible and val- and have traveled from coun- 
uable work I have ever r try to country in an endeay- 
on the prevention of neuras- or to restore my nerves to 
thenia. I am recommend- normal. Your little book ha; 
ing your book to my pa- done more for me than all 
tients. other methods combined.”* 
“The advice given in your ““My heart is now 

book on relaxation and calm- again and my nerves are fine. 
ing of nerves has cleared my I thought I had heart trouble, 
brain. Before I was half but it was simply a case of 
dizzy all the time!’’ abused nerves. I have reread 
“I have been treated by a your book at least ten times.” 
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Carter Robb Also Ran ®{euis Schneider 
eee EEE 


To him who could read it, the brim of 
Carter Robb’s hat told the story of how 
his days were spent. From being pressed 
between the back of his head and the rough 
walls of his cabin while he held down a 
dangerously back-tilted chair, it stuck up 
aS impudently at the back as the tail of any 
wood wren in the tangles of Moark county, 
whose lazy, hazy hills lay all about. That 
feature of it voiced a sort of defiance for 
what views the world might hold for the 
balance of Robb’s make-up—skeleton, flesh, 
skin, clothes, and the rest of his make-up— 
which had reached a state of droopiness 
demanding early action if the whole were 
to be saved from entire loss of its languid 
hold on deferred hopes, and a consequent 
lapsing into utter disrepute. 


Robb hadn’t been born with a whittling 
stick in one hand and.an open knife in the 
other, but he had acquired the whittling 
habit and developed it to such an extent 
that his wife sarcastically professed to be 
afraid of what tragedy might be enacted 
in their sagging bed on that night when 
Robb in his slumbers should attack a stick 
of dream pine with a very real Barlow 
blade. 

Robb’s wife looked as washed out as her 
oldest calicoes. She twisted her hair up in 
such a tight, round little knob at the top 
of her head that if she had owned such a 
thing as a “sto’-boughten hat” you certain- 
ly and instinctively would have looked into 
it for the other half of the snap fastener. 
Its tightness seemed somehow overdone, 
yet further glance would have convinced 
you that in that hard little knob and the 
one corner of her mouth which lifted a 
trifle sarcastically lay safety for her fea- 
tures. But for the restraining influence of 
these the immobile mask which is the lot 
of so many of her kind would have. sagged 
into an expression of unrelieved tragedy. 

The fact that his wife was passing in and 
out at the door at his elbow, about the busi- 
ness of a week’s wash, did not disturb 
Robb; but it was evident that something 
was being turned: slowly over in his mind 
this morning, for his knife had produced 
far less whittlings than usual. The way in 
which he let the soft pine stick get away 
from him and in which he again recovered 
it proved that it was something far remov- 
ed from the realm of immediately visible 
things that filled his mind. 

“Mahaly,” he announced finally as he 
hooked his heels more securely on the 
rounds of the chair and slipped farther 
down in his seat, “I’m goin’ to run for 
sheriff, so I am.” 


She tobogganed two fists full of garments 
off the lower end of the washboard and 
held that position while she ran a double- 
edged glance over him. “That’s so you'll 
stand a chanct not to get run in some 0’ 
these days on account o’ your shiflessness,” 
was her verdict. 

“Just the same, I’m goin’ to run, so I am.” 

“Sooner you git started, the better.” 

“Good idee,” he rejoined. He dropped his 
chair to its unaccustomed all-fours and 
rose. With thoroughness he searched his 
pockets and collected sundry coins, which 
he counted as he went. “A dollar seventy- 
three. Well, it’ll have to be enough. Who 
ever heerd o’ a candidate havin’ to pay his 
way, anyhow? Goo’by, Mahaly.” 


The sarcastic corner of her mouth lifted 
ever so little. “Good-by, if you call that 
gone,” she chanted to an accompaniment 
of sudsy splashings, without looking up. 
“Guess you'll ride that old pelt that Deacon 
Flint hung onto you last week.” 

“That old Blucher hoss is a good hoss,” 
defended Robb. 


“Yeah—but for what?” 

“He’s got good blood in him, I tell you. 
Aw, you'd ’a-kicked if you’d ’a-knowed I 
been tradin’ pocket knives, an’”—he ex- 
hibited his knife triumphantly—“I allus 
git the best of ’em at that! That blade’s a. 
dandy, an’ I got a dime an’ a nickel plug 0’ 
chawin’ to boot. Still,-the fust time I dast 
trade anything bigger ’thout lettin’ you 
know fust, you——” 

She stopped her splashings and gave him 
an eye before which his fell. “Some day,” 
he began, “you’ll feel different——” 

“Git back on your chair an’ finish your 
mornin’s work, Cart,” she snapped. “ ’Tain’t 
every day you find a whittlin’ stick as good 
as that’n.” 

“Dogged *f I do! I’ll show you, so I will.” 
He stalked away to the rear of the cabin 
and to the rickety stable. Five minutes 
later he rode out the back way without so 
much as a farewell glance. “Blamed ’f I don’t 











Cairo, Egypt, is a place which bears out 
all you have read in the Arabian Nights 
tales. Many of the streets are so narrow 
that two vehicles couldn’t pass if they tried. 
Even then nearly every house has a “mush- 
rebiyeh” window projecting out over the 
street from the second story. It is in these 
upper bay windows that the ladies of the 
house sit and view what is going on. Usual- 
ly the windows are. screened so the public 
can’t see in. In the distance, in our sketch, 
we see the minaret of a Turkish mosque. 
A “muezzin” or priest comes out on the 
balcony twice a day and calls the faithful 
to prayers. 
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just natchally bust loose plumb right for 
this, so I will, just to show her.” 

He hailed the first wayfarer he met. 
“Hey, Cleet, stop a minute. I’m runnin’ for 
the nomination for sheriff, an’ I want you 
to vote for me, so I do.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“I do say, though.” 

“Why, there’s seven after hit, already.” 

“I know it. That’ll give me all the better 
chanct.” 

“Mebbe. Mebbe not.” 

“Sure. An’ the nomination on our ticket 
is as good as bein’ elected. I’m a-goin’ to 
see everybody I can an’ if I don’t git there 
*twon’t be ’cause I didn’t try.” 

He rode until night, and every man whom 
he met was bluntly asked for his vote. 
Some laughed; some said they would con- 
sider the matter; some promised. Through 
it all he kept working industriously. Late 
in the afternoon of the second day he rode 
through a gap into a field where he heard 
the sound of an ax. 

“Why, hello, Nate,” he greeted as he 
came near the worker. “I wondered who 
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was tearin’ round in here. Say, I’m tryin’ 
for the nomination for sheriff on our ticket, 
an’ I want you to vote for me.” 

“Runnin’ for sheriff?” The other mop- 
ped his forehead vigorously. “I thought 
when I saw you ridin’ up that mebbe you’d 
took to tradin’ hosses, by the look o’ 
things.” 

“An’ if I was,” asserted Robb, “I’d be 
tradin’ off a mighty good ’n.” 

“Good’n?” His listener took off his broad- 
brimmed straw hat and thoughtfully hung 
it on a protruding hipbone of the animal 
in question, and mopped the top of his 
head. “Good for what?” 


Robb turned in, his saddle and brushed 
off the offending hat as one would brush 
away a half-witted fly. “Confound it, that’s 
what my wife said. I see right now you 
don’t know nothin’ about hosses, so you 
don’t. I shore hoped you had more sense 
thataway than my wife. Let me tell you 
somethin’ - 


He launched into a history and pedigree 
that soon had the other man looking the 
horse over closely and prying open its 
mouth to look at its teeth. The outcome of 
it was that, after having stayed all night 
at this place he rode away on a different 
horse of much the same sort, $11.25 in 
money, and at the end of a long cord he 
led a liver-spotted hound pup. That day he 
got the dead-sure promise of half a dozen 
voters and the I’ll-think-about-its of as 
many more. But when night came it was 
not this of which he was most proud. At 
the farm where he had stopped for dinner 
he had traded off the hound for an old 
six-shooter, a silverine watch that had un- 
doubtedly_been bought by the pound, and 
a better cinch for his saddle. 


But his host for the night gave him a bit 
of news while they sat and talked after 
supper, which, in the end, took the edge 
off his prospect of winning the nomination. 
“You don’t say!” he ejaculated after he had 
heard it. “Bill Hartsock’s out o’ the race, 
eh? Well, that’ll give me more o’ a chanct.” 

“Well, no. Hartsock got out in favor of 
Jim Timmons, you see. Tom Hicks engi- 
neered the deal, and he’s big enough to 
purty near swing it through, I reckon. 
Timmons’ll make a mighty good sheriff, 
too. With him behind a gun, I don’t reckon 
anybody’ll start anything much.” 

Robb considered this last gravely while 
a furtive hand felt of the lump caused by 
the six-shooter in his inside coat pocket. 
“I believe a man had ort to be enough o’ 
a man,” he declared, “not to have to use 
any shootin’ irons to back him up when he 
says anything.” He yawned and looked at 
the clock. He drew out his watch and com- 
pared the time. “Say, ain’t your clock just 
a leetle mite slow?” 

“Set it by my watch, and it’s gen-ally 
about right.” 

There was an immediate comparison of 
watches, and before he went to sleep Robb 
placed under his pillow a watch whose tick- 
ing was far less vigorous than that of the 
one he had acquired at noon. Also, he was 
richer by a fairly good single shot rifle, 
taken in_ on the deal. 


On the following morning, after having 
drawn from his host a promise to vote for 
him, Robb rode away. At a crossroads he 
came upon a prairie schooner, the gypsying 
occupants: of which were loading up pre- 
paratory to the day’s journey. There was 
a calf belonging to the outfit, however, 
which apparently was not of a mind to 
gypsy this morning. It had its owner badly 
tangled up in its stake rope, and cursings 
and bawlings mingled as the two went 
down together. Robb rode up and looked 
on while the tangle untangled itself. The 
owner yanked the panting calf up to him 
and aimed a vicious kick at it. He missed, 
and caught sight of Robb at the same time. 
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“Want to buy—this——” 

“Don’t say it,” advised Robb. “Yeah, Pll 
dicker with you.” 

By dint of hard bargaining he came off 
with the calf without parting with more 
than the rifle and the watch. “Say,” he 
yelled back after having ridden some dis- 
tance, “I forgot to say anything to you 
about it, but if you happen to be votin’ 
here in this year’s primary I want you to 
vote for Carter Robb for sheriff—that’s 
me!” 

Dragging his newly-acquired and unwill- 
ing property, he went on. At a steep ford 
trouble waited for him. The banks were 
slippery with mud from a recent rise; and 
as his horse floundered out on the opposite 
side the calf suddenly decided to stop be- 
low. The unexpectedness of this action 
jerked Robb out of the saddle and off his 
steed. Luckily he had an arm crooked 
through the reins; for the horse whirled, 
slipped the reins over his head, and began 
to back away. Prostrate in the mud, Robb 
kept his hold of both calf and horse. Every 
time he made a move to rise, one or the 
other would bring him down again. 


Finally the horse won in the tug of war. 
and Robb came to the level of the bank. 
Always far from being a silent man when 
circumstances demanded words, he lifted 
the floodgates of speech as he flung and 
scraped the mud off himself.. “Mahaly’d 
have somethin’ to do ’f she could git holt 
o’ these here clothes now,” he chortled fin- 
ally. “Wouln’t this hit her on the funny- 
bone, though— An’ me runnin’ for sheriff !” 

At the next farmhouse he stopped, mak- 
ing sure that he was far enough away. 
Whistling the farmer out he turned him- 
self slowly about. “Ain’t that a heck o’ a 
note?” he wanted to know. “Seein’ me an’ 
you are nigh of a size, have you got an 
old suit you could part with for a dollar 
or two, mebbe?” 

It so turned out that the farmer had, and, 
retiring to the barn, Robb effected a quick 
change. When he came out the farmer was 
making friends with the calf. “What’ll you 
take for him?” he asked. “Dunno’s I want 
to sell him. I—well—my wife’s been wantin’ 
a calf like that for a long time, but I don’t 
reckon she’d mind if I’d sell this one if 
I could git another one somewhere—pro- 
vided I got enough out o’ it.” 


“Well, what do you think he’s worth?” 

“Hummmm! He’s mighty good stock, 
so he is, an’ I had ort to have about $2, any- 
way, for the trouble I’ve had with him—so 
we'll say about $19 an’ a half would be 
about right, don’t you reckon?” 

A little haggling realized the sum, and 
with his old clothes strapped behind the 
cantle Robb rode on. The people with whom 
he stayed that night had a good laugh with 
him over his story of the mishap of the 
morning. 

“Not half bad clothes right now,” he 
laughed, displaying the soiled garments, 
“°f they was only washed. Ain’t got any- 
thing you’d trade me for ’em? They’d just 
about fit you, mister, so they would.” 

“Nothin——cept an old fiddle, maybe.” 

“Let’s see her.” 

When Robb rode out the next morning he 
carried over his shoulder the old violin 
in a battered case. He traded horses again 
that afternoon, adding twelve dollars to his 
belongings, but the violin and the six- 
shooter he failed to turn. 

About an hour before sundown he was 
ambling along through a strip of woods, 
fingering the weapon in his pocket and 
wondering where and how he would be rid 
of it to advantage, when his horse stumbled 
and lurched forward. There came the crash 
of splintering wood. The violin case jump- 
ed on his back, and the thousandth part of 
a second later came the sound of a rifle 
shot from. beside the road. Robb jerked 
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his hand out of his pocket to help gain his 
balance, and out with it came the six- 
shooter. 

Like a flash he swung the muzzle on a 
point where a little tongue of smoke had 


belched out of a bush. “C’mout of it!” he 
barked. 


A long, lanky form, bearing a longer 
muzzle-loading rifle sulked into view. The 
scowl of hate on his face changed to one of 
utter surprise. “Goodness gracious, Agnes!” 
exclaimed the newcomer. “Ex-cuse me! I 
shore thought you was Zeb Stewart! By 
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Odd Accidents 


Cat Spreads Blaze. A cat beionging 
to J. McKay at Cartier, British Colum- 
bia, caught fire. In her agony the ani- 
mal ran into the house and barn, firing 
both. House, barn and puss v ere total 
losses. 


School Prank Fatal. Keith Yeiser, 17, 
climbed a church at Columbia City, 
Ind., in search of the colors of a rival 
high-school class. He lost his hold and 
fell 30 feet to the ground. A fractured 
skull led to his death. 





Killed at Target Practice. Paul El- . 


kins, of Tampa, Fla., and Sibley Sykes, 
of Augusta, Ga., students at Riverside 
military academy near Gainesville, Ga., 
were stationed in a target pit during 
rifle practice. A ricocheting shot struck 
Elkins in the héad, killing him instant- 
ly, and wounding Sykes. 


Plane and Balloon Collide. A plane 
piloted by Maj. C. C. Benedict hit a 
captive balloon above Langiey field. 
There was an explosion and the plane 
crashed to earth, killing the officer. 


Upside Down 14 Hours. When his 
foot caught in the crotch of a tree that 
he had been climbing, James MclIlvane 
of Greensburg, Pa., hung head down- 
ward for 14 hours until rescued. 


/ 


Follows Snail; Killed. Prof. Thomas 
Waddington of the Kettering Natural- 
ists’ Society of England was so intent 
on studying a snail by following it 
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along a railroad track that he failed to 
see an approaching train. He was in- 
stantly killed. 


Hand Caught; Killed. An unidentified 
man tried to board a New York subway 
train. The automatic door closed on 
his hand and he was dragged several 
hundred feet. When the door was 
opened he fell under the wheels and 
was ground to pieces. 


Stone Hits Boat. A huge stone which 
fell or was thrown from a bridge over 
the Schuylkill river, Philadelphia, land- 
ed on a racing shell being piloted by 
Louis Heiland, oarsman. The boat sank 
but Heiland swam to safety. 


Drowns in Jar. An eight-gallon jar 
containing eight inches of water caused 
the death of 15-months-old Philomena 
Jelin of Kenosha, Wis. She tumbled in 
during an unguarded moment. 


Tree Topples on Auto. A tree at 
Camp Hill, Pa., was uprooted by wind 
and fell on an auto carrying eight per- 
sons. One passenger was killed and the 
other seven were injured. Another mo- 
torist taking the victims to a hospital 
was mistaken for a speeder. The pur- 
suing traffic cop was killed when his 
motorcycle hit the curbing. 


When Planes are Dangerous. Baseball 
players congregated in a ball park at 
Moline, Ill., in an effort to catch a base- 
ball dropped from a plane 1000 feet in 
the air. Sgt. Cope, the aviator, mis- 
judged the location and the ball struck 
13-year-old Alice De Baker as she sat 
in the bleachers. 








heck, I did! You’re a-wearin’ of his clothes, 
or I’m a liar.” 

“IT may be a-wearin’ ’em,” incised Robb, 
“but you’re worse’n a liar, an’ if I ever git 
to be sheriff—which I’m a-runnin’ for right 
now, and I want your vote at the primary; 
Carter Robb’s my name—I’Il see to it that 
your sort’ll git what’s a-comin’ to ’em. 
What if I am a-wearin’ clothes I swapped 
Zeb Stewart out of honestly?” 

“Hope I didn’t hurt you none,” fretted 
the other. 

“That reminds me, so it does.” Robb 
swung the case off his shoulders and open- 
ed it. “Doggone you,” he burst out, “you’ve 
went and played it now! Lookee here! 
Busted the neck plumb off’n it!” 

He flung the tangle of wood and strings 
into the roadway. “That’ll cost you $20, 
s0 it will!” 

“Twenty — dollars! That fiddle wasn’t 
wuth that!” 

“?Twas—an’ more. Just when I was-a- 
fiddlin’ myself into the sheriff’s office you 
come along and— You needn’t snort! Bob 
Taylor, over in Tennessee, fiddled hisself 
into the Gov’nor’s chair onct, as everybody 
knows. Come acrost with that $20.” 

*T hain’t got no $20.” 

“What have you got?” 

The culprit dug out an ancient tobacco 
bag and held an accounting. “Thirteen 
dollars and sixty-seven cents,” he owned 
to. “An’ it hain’t more’n onct in 13 years 
an’ 67 months that you’d catch me with 
that much.” 

Robb studied a moment and then dropped 
his weapon in his pocket. “Gimme 10. You 
vote for me in the primary an’ boost me all 
you can in this neck o’ the woods an’ we'll 
call it square.” 

“Lawd bless you, that sounds good to 


me,” joyed the other. “You could’ve shore 
put the fixin’s to me for fair.” 

“I’m goin’ to stay with you over night, 
if it ain’t too far,” announced Robb. That 
night he got rid of the six-shooter. 

At the end of the week another of the 
candidates dropped out of the race, and 
inside of two weeks, another. Each time 
he who retired tried to swing his follow- 
ing to some other candidate, but none re- 
tired in favor of Robb. Two weeks before 
the primary there were but three left in 
the race, and these stuck. 

Robb kept busy. He had the promise of 
many votes, and hopes of enough to carry 
him to victory. But he wasn’t to be sat- 














Adding moie land to Holland. This little 
country, too, feels the need of expansion, 
but instead of invading neighbor nations— 
a perilous method—the Dutch are aptine 


the sea. Here they are laying down brush- 
wood to make the foundation for a stone 
and concrete dam destined to reclaim 500,- 
000 acres from the Zuider Zee. The work 
= take about 30 years and cost about 
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“Drummer Girl” of ’61 
After 63 years of silence, Mrs Annie 
Glud of Oakland, Cal., owns up to 
being the “Tom Hundley,” a drummer 
who braved the bullets of the Civil 
war. She enlisted as a “he” at the 
age of 10 and served with her father 
in the Union army for three years. 
She says Gen. Grant knew her iden- 
tity. Two of her brothers fought 
for the South and four were with the 
Northern forces. 
“There is no glamor in war,” in- 
- sists Mrs. Glud. “It only brings un- 
happiness.” 











isfied with hopes. He got busier. The near- 
er he came to the end of the campaign, 
home, and his wife, the harder he fought. 

On the Sunday before the primary he 
made for the county seat. On Monday he 
was out early and in late, and in vigorous 
fettle. On the day of the election he tried 
his best to see every man who had a vote 
to cast. But it was an utterly glum Robb 
who rode homeward on Wednesday morn- 
ing, head down and rein slack. . 

“Hello!” greeted someone. “Got whipped, 
didn’t you?” 

He looked up. It was Nate Steele, riding 
the very horse on which Robb had come 
away from home. The horse was in far 
better shape than it had been at the time 
of the trade, but Steele’s appreciative eye 
took in the one on which Robb sat. 

Robb merely nodded in reply to the oth- 
er’s question. , 

“Pretty good nag you're settin’ a-straddle 
of,” commented Steele. 

Robb nodded again. 

“How'll you swap?” 

Robb sighed deeply. “Might as well, I 
reckon. Thought I’d kind o’ like to keep 
this’n, but I don’t somehow seem to have 
no ginger in me no more.” But just the 
same Nate Steele paid well for the bargain 
they struck. 

Robb did not even trouble to mount after 
he parted from Steele. He led the horse 
from there all the way home. He tried to 
sneak in, but his wife happened to see him 
coming. After he had turned Blucher into 
the stable lot he walked up to the house. 

His wife had gone to work in the garden 
by this*time, so he reached inside the door, 
lifted out a chair, placed it at a proper 
distance from the wall to tilt back nicely, 
searched out a soft pine stick, and perched 
himself in his old position. 

He whittled slowly. The sun lengthened 
the shadows, so that he had to jerk down 
the slouch brim of his hat more and more. 
After a time his wife passed him, still 
without speaking, and went in and busied 
herself with the evening housework. Final- 
ly she thrust out her head. “Supper,” she 
said. 

They ate supper in silence. 

“Got beat, didn’t y’?” she prodded as 
she crossed knife and fork on her plate. 

He nodded. “Bad.” 

“IT see old Blucher’s in a little better 
shape than when you rode him off,’ she 
ventured, “an’ you’re lookin’ some slicker, 
an’ you’re wearin’ some better clothes. Still 
got your $1.73, or have you been borryin’ 
somewheres where you won’t never pay it 
back?” 

For answer he placed before her a pack- 
age which he drew from an inner pocket. 
“J — *bleeged to borry none,” he glum- 
med. 

She opened the package. With an excla- 
mation she slipped back her chair and rose. 
In unbelief she thumbed the bundle of bills 
which she held. “Two hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars! Cart Robb, where’d y’ git 
it, I want to know? You didn’t—didn’t—” 
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Geographic Tabloids 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Nickname—“Old North,” “Turpentine” or 
“Tar Heel.” 

Motto—“Esse Quam Videri” (To be rather 
than to seem). 

State flower—Goldenrod (chosen by peéo- 
ple). 

Area—52,426 sq. mi. (27th in rank). 

Population 2,700,000 (14th in rank—31.6 
per cent Negro). 

Percentage of illiteracy—13.1. 

Settled—1650. 

Entered union—1789. 

Capital—Raleigh; pop. 25,000 (Largest 
city: Winston-Salem; pop. 50,000). 

Government—General assembly consists 
of a senate of 50 members and a house of 
representatives of 120 members. Repre- 
sented at Washington by two senators and 
10 representatives. 

Governor—A. W. McLean, Dem. Term four 
yrs.; salary $7100. 

Products—Cotton, tobacco, lumber, cot- 
tonseed oil, machinery, knit goods, furni- 
ture, corn, wheat, rye, vegetables, fruit, 
mica, lead, gold, silver, building materials, 
monazite and zircon. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election 
Republicans polled 191,753 votes, Democrats 
284,270 and Third Party 6651; electoral vote 
was Democrat, 12. 











He had drawn his chair over to a clear 
place by the wall, settled his hat firmly 
on his head, and tilted back so that the 
wren’s-tail of a brim stuck straight up 
along the logs. “Made most of it swappin’ 
horses,” he mumbled. “Swapped 17 times.” 

He slumped lower while she digested this 
information. 

“An’ you done all that in the time you 
was gone? Set up. That ain’t nothin’ to be 
ashamed of, I see right now what you was 
cut out to make a livin’ at.” 

He thudded the chair forward, dropped 
his elbows on his knees, and his head be- 
tween his hands. “Yes, I allus ‘lowed I 
c’d make it at that, but—Mahaly! They 
whupped me! They done it by underhand- 
ed tradin’ around an’ promisin’ o’ deputy- 
ships an’.all that sort o’ thing; but—they 
whupped me!” 

A sad tear jerkled down the side of his 
nose, hesitated a moment, gathered itself 
bitterly together, and in utter dejection let 
go all holds and dashed itself to pieces on 
the floor. 


A TEST IN PRONUNCIATION 


Those who imagine they can speak Eng- 
lish correctly are requested to try their 
hand at reading the following story, espe- 
cially prepared for the purpose by the New 
York Times. It is not as simple as it ap- 
pears. A noted pulpit orator tried it and 
made 25 errors. Anyone who can read it 
with fewer than 20 mistakes may consider 
himself exceptional. Do not look up words 
or otherwise prepare yourself beforehand. 
To test yourself in the proper manner read 
it aloud and let some expert keep tally on 
your mistakes in pronunciation. 

“Under the azure crouched an indispu- 
table Indian.. His forehead was bedizened 
with herbage, and he wore a scarlet belt 
about his abdomen. Though his conduct 
was exemplary and decorous, he lived in ex- 
traordinary squalor. 

“Though, like a patriot, familiar with the 
tribal legends his parents had 4aught him, 
he knew little beyond legendary lore, and 
was ignorant of our national literature, and 
of the process of telegraphy. 

“He knew nothing of calligraphy, and 
very little about finance. He was not an 
aspirant for parliament, but he hoped to 
exorcise evil spirits from the epoch by the 
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advertisement of an Indian sacrifice. When 
granted a favor he sought the apotheosis of 
his patron. 

“A piquant matron by his side was his 
housewife, to which he gave alternately 
a meagre maintenance and peremptory com- 
mands, for he considered the position ir- 
refragable, that to perfect a woman she 
must be isolated and made to obey. On 
this point he considered his arguments ir- 
refutable. He appeared to care little for 
hymeneal harmony. Her peculiarity was 
bronchitis, which he hoped to cure by 
launching a tiny raspberry into the inter- 
Stices of her larynx. The two made a 
squalid but interesting tableau. 

“The dramatis personae of this scenario 
were named Elihu (alias Rain-in-the-Face) 
and Minnehaha, his wife. While she was no 
pianist, she was a dutiful wife. He was 
glad to have her as his coadjutor. Yet in 
her lonely life he would often ‘arass her 
with some sardonic inquiry or with a viru- 
lent threat to put her in gaol. She would 
then placate him by cooking for him some 
flaccid sweet potatoes fried in oleomargar- 
ine, hoping he would not longer treat her 
as a pariah. 

“This antique girl sat often by the road, 
eating Italian almonds, and musing over 
esoteric vagaries. Her temper was as 
changeable as the hues of a chameleon. An 
attitude of languor indicated a need of 
condolence, or of allopathy, and her hair, 
worn in pyramidal style, made her the 
cynosure of the tribe. Her tatterdemalion 
husband would lounge through the live- 
long day, and at nightfall begin an address 
to her, with the grimaces and gibberish of 
a ruffian. Thus: 

“Ugh! Wake to your duty, and be a 
docile and notable squaw. Bring my gon- 
dola, and let us relieve some granary of 
its produce.’ 

“To which she, with grim raillery, replied: 
‘You blatant blackguard, I won’t. Your 
truculent commands are not obligatory on 
me. It would exhaust my strength and 
enervate my constitution; neither have I 
dropped to such a degree of decadence as 
to be a: Communist.’ 

“Then he coaxed: ‘Do, dear, and I'll give 
you a bouquet and a brooch of diamonds. 
You shall find it a jocund and not a dolor- 
ous task. You are so acclimated that the 
night air will not hurt you, and you are 
conversant with my temper when roused.’ 
But she was implacable. 

“Brandishing a ferrule, he then shouted 
with vehemence: ‘What! Shall I not have 
precedence and homage by my own hearth- 
stone? Ill teach you the romance of 
matrimony, beat you like a spaniel and give 
your bones over for sepulture!’ 

“But she sweetly replied: ‘Look out for 
your orthoepy, my love, or I'll tear your 
wristband!’ ” 


BUILDINGS, NEW AND PROPOSED 

Chicago’s new $80,000,000 union station 
is open for business. It is said to be the 
largest one-level station in the world. Ten 
years were spent on its construction. Many 
strikes delayed the work. 

Plans have been approved for the con- 
struction of a national museum of engi- 
neering and industry at Washington to cost 
$10,000,000. Its backers include engineering 
societies, Secretary Hoover, Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, Orville Wright, Gen. Goethals and 
Charles W. Eliot. 


[Let Cuticura Soap! 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youthful | 
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U.S. Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


f= _—_——_— = 
MEN-—WOMEN, 18 wy v4 Franklin, Inctitute 
Steady Work ept. G- 
pela Vacations" /° ‘Rochester, N.Y. 
Common education .” Gentlemen: Kindly send me, 
7 at once, and entirely without 
sufficient 4 ~ then, list of U. 8. Government 
pa positions now obtain- 
M. il coupon S able. Advise me also regarding the 
su salaries, hours, work, vacation and 
¢ tell me how I can get a position, send- 
, st me also free sample examination coach- 


PETE O OREO H Eee tee eee eee eeE eee eeeeee 








—Writes Peter Werner, 
Sell Madison “Better - Sere ene? 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


ES SHORE HE Coane, New York 



















Little book with a big wallop. Written in simple language and hu 
morous style. Common people understand and laugh. Itshows up 
the folly of ape ancestry so plainly that 9 church papers refuse te 
advertise it, yet great evangelists endorse it. Bud Robinson, the 
famous Southern |. Bvengelist. has ordered 2700 in two months. 


has fi cattonns Bither bonk'so utnot HOMO CO., ROGERS, O18 


NERVE-EASE 


pa weer ne suffer from nervousness, sleeplessness, nerv- 
ous headaches, melancholia, worry, etc., send your 
eae Seer plant treat- 
ment, Nerve-Ease, gives quick relie 
ba tt. a= a supply, postpaid, FREE 

ties, opiates, habit forming or harmful 
Sa A mA child can safely use it. Write today. 
Wild Plant Laboratories 


3518 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Clothing A gents i Gotes 


—_ spare or f e $25.00 to ‘—e $75.00 
ekly, All pen line. NEW LOW PRICES. Sa 
factio ion KDISPLAY . Express prepaid. Big, new 
oguict PLAY” outfit sent free toexperi 
and tell us what you have sold. a 


THE OLD WOOLEN TAILORING CO., munan Chicago, I. 


Make from $10 and Up Daily 


Take orders for our fine cigars sold direct from factory to user. 
Daily pay. Repeat orders certain. All year around work. Spare or 
full time. Free sample cigars -upplied regular workers. Brand 
new offer from reliable 50 year old company. Address: 


MENTOR CIGAR COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


How’s Your Poor Feet? 


Not Walk in Comfort Always? Foot troubles cured 
VY for only $1. Returned if not satis*ed. 


GEO. J. THOMAS, D. S. A., 36/2 Rowland St., Newark, N.J. 


HONEYDEW TOBAC Mild, satisfying, world-wide rep+ 


$ $ utation; eee Say“ 
5 Ibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., $3.00. Smoking, 5 ibs., $1.00; 12 Ibs 00; 
samples, 25c. PAUL NEWTON, GILBERTSVILLE, 














TOBACCO: Chewing or Smoking five pouncs $1.25; ten $2.00; 
tobacco guaranteed,pay when received. Roy . Maxon Mills, Ky, 
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For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


How to Relieve Worst Attacks. A 
Method Startling in its 
Wonderful Effect. 


TRY IT FREE 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke as if 
each gasp for breath was the very last 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for lifetime and tried 
what you thought was the best skill known 
to cope with the most terrible attacks of 
‘Asthma, if you are discouraged beyond 
hope, send for this tree trial. 

It is the only way you can ever know 
what progress is doing for you in spite of 
all your past disappointments in your 
search for freedom from Asthma. So send 
for this free trial. Do it now. This notice 
is published that every sufferer may par- 
ticipate in this progressive method and first 
try the treatment free that is now known 
to thousands as the greatest boon that ever 
came into their lives. Send coupon today. 
Don’t wait. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., ag 900C, Nia- 
gara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, ee 


Send free trial of your method to: 
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How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rehumatism, Mrs. J. E Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, B-46 Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxi- 
ous, to tell all other sufferers just how to 
get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home. : 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely 
cut out this notice, mail it to her with your 
own name and address, and she will gladly 
send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget. 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE 


You may not believe that pure 
Olive Oil will restore Health—but | Delicious as 




















there is a kind will prove its restora- 
tive yalue with a single quart—the cae 
Cold Pressed Pure Natural. Deli- y 


ious as compared with any other | Other Olive 
Olive Oil.- Relieves dangerous Con- Oil 
stipation—Stomach C omplaints—Gall 
Btones—Gives Strength. 

SPECIAL OLIVE GIL —delivered free—$6.00 Gallon— 
$2.00 Quart, in beautiful dec orated Cans only. With gallon 
orders free $2.00 Book ‘‘Health and Life’’—With Quart 
order, $1.00 book. Sold only to consumers. Book is free 
with first order only. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 222 Front St. New York 


READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


Collier’s, The National Weekly. famous for stories, pictures 
and good reading; American Needlewoman, pre-eminent 
sewing and fancy work magazine; Farm & Fireside, of 
interedt to everyone, with the old reliable Pathfinder, 
furnish a‘ variety of entertaining and instructive reading 
that should be in every home. 
ALL FOU es YEAR—128 BIG = 

Collier’s Weekl 

American Neediewoman $2. 80 

Farm & Fireside 

The Pathfinder SAVE 95 cts 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

















Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men 
a patent patch for instantly mendin aa ee 
utensils. Sample package free. 

MFG. CO., Dept. 3:2, Amsterdam, x Y 
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Radio News 


The British Broadcasting Co. recently 
declined to broadcast church services 
from London because of objections of 
ministers that it would reduce the size 
of their congregations. One London 
minister is quoted as saying: “We must 
face the fact that in wireless has been 
found another powerful recruit added 
to the phalanx of counter attractions 
which, in their various ways, continue 
to keep the people out of the churches.” 
The experience of American ministers 
is quite the opposite. 


An international radio exposition will 
be held at Atlantic City during the week 
beginning Sept. 23. 


A new three-element vacuum tube has 
been put on the market. It is designed 
to increase the amplification of resist- 
ance coupled audio frequency amplifiers 
to that equivalent to transformer cou- 
pling. 


Again we hear of a “first speech 
broadcast from a moving airplane.” 
This time it happened in San Antonio, 
Tex. Gen. Malone, of the Fort Sam 
Houston post, talked for 10 minutes 
while 3000 feet in the air. Radio fans 
all over the city heard him. The first 
broadcasting of the kind was at Wash- 
ington two years ago, when the pres- 
ent writer had the thrill of listening 
to a conversation between an airplane 
flier and the local broadcasting stations. 
At times the airplane flew over the 
writer’s house, so that the occasion was 
an impressive one, 


King Gustav V, of Sweden, decorated 
an American radio expert with the 
order of the North Star, in recognition 
of the invention of a high-frequency 
alternator which has made _ trans- 
oceanic radio communication possible. 


While looking over your radio equip- 
ment this summer don’t forget to check 
up the condition of your antenna. See 
that all insulators are in good condi- 
tion and of such composition that water 
runs off immediately. Poor insulators 
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A belov ed ship i in England—Lord Nelson’s 
flagship, “Victory.” It was ou this vessel 
that he directed the fight against the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets at Trafal- 
gar in Oct. 1805, won a victory and lost his 
life.. The “Victory” in now in dock being 
repaired for preservation, 
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invite trouble from leakage and danger 
in case of lightning. If necessary, re- 
place old insulators-with new porcelain 
ones. Also check up all soldered con- 
nections and trace the lead-in to the set. 
And don’t forget to inspect the light- 
ning arrester and see that it is properly 
grounded. 


While the movies show Egyptian 
scenes of native musicians playing on 
their queer instruments for the enter- 
tainment of the populace, Egyptians are 
really listening-in on concerts by Euro- 
pean musicians broadcast from London, 
Aberdeen, Madrid, Stuttgart, Vienna and 
other cities. It is a nightly occurrence. 





Advertising by radio is demonition hard 
on the helpless audience.—Jefferson City 
Clarion. 


FLORIDA’S PRISON SYSTEM 


Florida has one of the most humane 
prison systems of any of the states in 
the union, according to Prison Com- 
missioner Mayo of that state who sends 
the Pathfinder a denial that prisoners 
arrested there on minor charges are 
still being hired out to turpentine in- 
terests to work out their fines. 

Recent convictions secured at Pensa- 
cola in peonage cases he says concern 
“free labor people and had nothing 
whatever to do with convicts.” “Since 
1923,” asserts Mr. Mayo, “no convicts 
have been let to private parties for any 
kind of work.” He further explains the 
new state penal system: 

“All county convicts are either work- 
ed on the public works of the county in 
which they are convicted, or let out 
to some other county in the state to be 
worked on their public works, or to 
the state road department to be worked 
on the public highways. All able-bodied 
state convicts are worked on the pub- 
lic highways under the supervision of 
the state road department, and all No. 
2 state convicts are retained at the state 
farm, where they are engaged in farm- 
ing or some other useful pursuit around 
the farm. About 200 of these are now 
being worked m a shirt factory which 
has recently been installed there. 

“The infliction of corporal punishment 
on the body of a convict was abolished 
by the 1923 session of our legislature, 
and since that time ‘confinement cells’ 
have been the mode of punishment in 
this state for infraction of the rules of 
the camps. These cells are three feet 
square for day-time confinement and 
three by six feet for the night time, and 
are well ventilated. We have no dark 
cells in our state.” 








THE MOON MAN 
a — in the moon to attend to the 
ight, 
And I’m sure he’s asleep after cleaning it 
twice, 

*Cos I saw it all shining on Saturday night, 
And now it is only a thin melin—slice. 
Every time there’s a moon:he plays just the 

same trick, 

And appears to forget what he’s thinking 
about, 

Else he loses the scissors for trimming the 

wick— 

But I wonder who wakes him and tells 
him it’s out? 

—Percy Haselden in Time and Tide. 
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Newwspaper Views 


Chicago News—Swedish inventors have 
produced a building material that is im- 
pervious to noise. This f$ what the times 
demand, with radios, phonographs, mechan- 
ical pianos, saxophones and family argu- 
ments. 











Cincinnati Enquirer—It may be true that 
while there is life there is hope, but by this 
time the former kaiser has probably quit 
looking through his morning mail for that 
invitation to come back to Berlin. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—Some hus- 
bands talk in their sleep because that is 
their only opportunity. 


National Republican—Nobody cares much 
what you believe so long as you don’t ir- 
riatate him by discussing it. 





Milwaukee Journal—When you talk about 
pitchers don’t forget that Patrick Henry 
had such an amazingly skillful delivery that 
he struck out George III. 


New York Herald-Tribune—A philosopher 
doesn’t care whether a thing is really so or 
not as long as he can prove it. 


St. Augustine Sunshine—Speaking of jazz 
bands, the man who put the din in dinner 
took the rest out of restaurant. 


Kansas City Star—Now let us rise and 
sing a welcome to the new-mown hay fever. 


Dallas News—Financially speaking, the 
wages of sin generally have to be turned 
over to the defense attorneys. 


Wall Street Journai—Regard not the 
whine when it is red.. 


Chicago Blade—A small town is a place 
where you can address a stranger without 
being shot in self-defense. 


Kansas City Star—About the only thing 
we ever saw in the movies that wasn’t over- 
done was the volunteer fire department. 


Milwaukee Journal—Don’t put even your 
best foot forward in a street car aisle. 


Carthage Press—A friend is an acquain- 
tance who never borrowed money from you 
and never loaned you any. 


Asheville Times—The summer is so far 
advanced that the fly which you failed 
to swat in April now has 13,456,789 de- 
scendants. 


Birmingham News—The ‘billing and coo- 
ing doesn’t end with the honeymoon, At 
worst only the cooing stops. 





St. Joseph News-Press—Clubwomen urge 
teaching citizenship in the home, but the 
trouble about that is finding anybody at 
home to teach. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—The Western 
wheat belt, which from time immemorial 
sent out piteous pleas for harvest hands at 
this time of the year, is said this season to 
be deluged with an overplus of workers 
looking for $5 a day and harvest-time board. 


Toledo Blade—Northwithstanding the life 
of a paper dollar is only seven or eight 
months we have never had one die on our 
hands. 





Wall Street Journal—Europe seems ever 
ready to be Yanked out of trouble. 





6 THE OLD ATTIC 
_ The old attic is fast disappearing. There 
is no provision for it in the modern house, 
especially the city house. There is little 


tolerance for it in the scheme of orderly, 
hygienic life. 


Either we have less senti- 
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ment about old things or the Salvation 
Army gets the discards before age sur- 
rounds them with sentiment. Besides, we 
have no place but a storeroom to keep them, 
And what is a storeroom to an attic? Even 
a proper storeroom demands that things 
be kept in order if worth keeping, and their 
worth is apt to be a matter of practical 
speculation, not of sentimental considera- 
tion. 

But a real attic is not a place of order. 
It is the one place in the old house where 
disorder is attractive. Things are chucked 
away there or tenderly set aside. If there 
are children they are permitted free range. 
It is their playhouse when the outdoors is 
uninviting. Go back with the old-timers 
whose childhood privileges included access 
to an attic. They will tell of the great times 
there. How the youngsters, often with vis- 
iting children, had games there. How they 
rummaged through old trunks and brought 
out long outlawed clothes, togged them- 
selves out as grown-ups and played “parts.” 
How they set the old spinning wheel in 
motion. 

They will tell you of the nuts put there 
to cure in the fall. Of chests where dried 
fruit was kept and often fed upon by ever- 
hungry boys and girls. Of ancient and 
curious things, such as the hoopskirts of 
the crinoline days, perhaps only the wires 
being left to tell the story. Of queer old 
pictures, taken from the walls below to 
make way for later ones. Of the herbs— 
thyme, sage, “bone-set,” tansy, wormwood, 
plantain root and the like—that mother 
would hang for winter use from the apex 
of the rafters, and from which she flavored 
the sausage or the pudding or cured most 
of the family ills. And perhaps, if the fam- 
ily was large, they will tell you of a trundle 
bed in a corner where the ligtle boys were 
obliged to sleep until the older children 
married off and relieved the congestion in 
the bedrooms. 

Here was the resort of chill or wet days; 
here even the beguilement of the sun could 
scarcely compensate for the patter of the 
rain on the shingle roof, while, to the ac- 
companiment of its music, the play went on 
within and the players, dry and cozy, were 
bent on dauntless enterprise. In the ex- 
panding scheme of modern living there is 
nothing that quite takes the place of the 
old attic in the hearts of those who have 
enjoyed its freedom and remember its as- 
sociations.—Kansas City Star. 





Scientists say they can add 10 years to 
life. Bill for it would probably take away 
20.—Harrisburg Patriot. 





I am one of your many friends who are 
ever looking to the day for the Pathfinder 
to arrive. I have been a subscriber for over 
three years. How I came to find a friend 
in the Pathfinder was by getting some old 
papers from my daddy-in-law. It would 
be like losing a dear friend to do without 
the Pathfinder—Frank Hettinger (Mo.). 











Sell ours 


Million dollar 
tailoring house. Spe- 
cialmade-to-measure all wool 
suits retail $25. Big profits. 6 
day delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Experience unnecessary. Exclusive 
territory to capable salesmen. Out- 
fits free. Write at once. 


HOMELAND TAILORING CO. 








Dept.L 71 to 79 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








Try This on Your 
Hair Free 


Your hair need not sthim owt, mos out, nos 
Foo) GENE need you become bald, for there 

<Q @ jj is a way to destroy the microbe - 
that destroys the hair. This aie 
ferent method is the Dijiman Medicated Hair Drill; it 
will stop thinning out of the hair, lifeless hair, remove 
dandruff, itching, darken gray hair and threatened op 
increasing baldness, by strengthening and prolonging life 
of the hair for men 












women. 


cover | cost. Try it. Then let your Scents ee 
judge. Send today. No obligations. 


AYMES CO., 416 S. Dearborn St., ]f.25, Chicago, Hil, 











No More Pain a 


yo het tor you. Burning,ach- 
— puffed, agoniz- 
ine calloused Gorturing feet no long- 
er necessary astered 
foot trouble in marvelous CAL-O- 
CIDE. Wear shoes you like, 
don’t pe 4 eine One applica- 
tion of CAL-O-CIDB treatment 
and you are @ new person, corns 
gud callouses gone like magic. 


send 35c for full } Wis 
package, and valuable treatise 
$2, {9° MedeoCo., Dp.D. Dayton. 0. CAP DR 


Cal-o-cide 52,27 


REMEDY 
FREE Book on 
Deafness 


ite today for 168 page FREE book 
wisi faliperticulars andtestimonials 














of grateful users =e 

: hearing has been restored by use of our 
J oiittles wireless phones for theears, 
wanem Commen-Gen se Ear Drums 


o medicine but efiectively replace what is 
tac ng rm defective in the natural ear drums. T) They 


devices, ich the 
oars where they are DRUM te ft. safe 
WILSON EAR 
1040 Inter-Southern Bidg. ‘Lows VLE, KY. 


Evoluters say there are 180 struc- 
tures in the human body we have 
lost the use of wholly orin past. 
Is evolution a process of subtrace 
tion? Some monkeys make bettes 
neighbors than some men. Can 
monkey grafting save us? Iiyou 
want a keen, humorous analysis~ 
of evolution that you can under- 
stand, send 2 dimes for “Puddle 
to Paradise.” It pokes fun at the “modernist” religion that liftsa 
man from gill slits to glory. If you can geta tez acher of evolution 
4 angses Be vous will ‘Bay | a it. y os also sell OMO C Homo Heaven- 


pT ee Kavnice pall 1000 dan. - A MO CO., ROGERS, 0. 











DISTRIBUTORS 


to handle Electric Cooker & Baker retailing for 
$25 and operating on an entirely new and revo- 


lutionary principal for ONE CENT per hour. At- 

tractive proposition. Send for full particulars. 
ER COMPANY 

1819 Broadway New York, WN. Y. 








ECZEMA 


ECZEMA Is Curable. A mysterious new formula actu- 
ally kills the germ, stops itching and perma- 
nently heals eczema and other skin troubles. No mussy 
salves or ointments. Easy and pleasant to use. No mat- 
ter what you have tried Write Us Today for convincing 
proof and guaranteed offer. No cost. No obligation. 
Derma-Tox Laboratories, 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 








ANT WORK .é-.-? 


Earn bes = a week SETS phere. Men or 
ww e or 2 e 
tates employment ment and furnish hv ORK ING OU oy tudes rice. 


Write today 
Sheridan Road, ‘Gniceso. 
AGENTS Makes housework —. 


profit every sale! Unlimited demand. For big 4 
CLEVO CLEAN, A-224 F St., BOSTON, ‘MASS. 








full or part time. 
Men, Women {i ..°).225.°25 


Washing Crystal seven times better than 





Man, Permanent Profitable Business 


of your own Selling Men’s and Boys’ Ready-to-Wear All- 

Wool Suits and Overcoats? .We undersell stores. Free 

outfit to reliable man. If High Quality, Low Price, Prompt 
iveries, and ce mean anything to you, write 


HENRY W. HIGH CO., 615, 306 S. Franklin St., CHICAGO 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 


| ATENT BLANK” and free Guide Books 


before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and _ 
tion of your invention for I Free. ise 
Reasonable. Vietor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D.C 





TRADEMARKS— Write for our 














: \y and Learn How 
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to Play Music by Notes 
in Three Lessons 


Every lover of music should send for these lessons. 
They are absolutely free—they will teach you more in 
one hour than you can learn in an entire week studying 
by any other method. Prove to yourself that you can 
become an accomplished pianist—or organist—without 
spending a single penny for the test. The lessons are 
for beginners or advanced players—they start you from 
the very beginning. No previous training necessary 


Why These Lessons Are Sent FREE 


A great many music lovers who are anxious to learn 
piano or organ hesitate to start because they fear they 
are unable to learn. Every normal person is naturally 
endowed with some musical talent. The proper training 
can develop this talent to the utmost. There are a com- 
paratively small number of teachers gifted with this 
art. Many—would study music—but dread the many 
years it ordinarily requires to become an accomplished 
musician and feel that the effort is not worth the reward, 
Others cannot afford the hundreds of dollars it ordinarily 
costs to become an accomplished musician. 


I have been teaching for more than thirty-five years— 
by the written method and in the last five years have 
enrolled more than seventy thousand pupils for my 
course. Thus I have been able to analyze the various 








anc mine aot pas Dn ne on e Mail Thi 

FREE LESSON COUPON *e, egg 

M. L. Quinn Conservatory of Music *e, Today 
Studio PF-7, 598 Columbia Road Boston, 25 Mass. * 

ae: 








Please send me, without cost or obligation your e 

free booklet, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” free sam- & 

ple lessons, and full particulars of your method. % 
*, 
* 
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types of music lovers and adopt my course accordingly. 

Because, [ use scientific methods, and inventions— 
which no other teacher can use, it takes only one-quarter 
the time to learn my way. 


Because I use scientific methods, and inventions— 
which no other teacher can use—one—the price of my in- 
struction is only a few cents a lesson. 


If you will fill out and mail the coupon below—I will 
send you by return mail the first two lessons of my 
course—after you have studied them, you will then 
know why I can teach you piano better, and in one-fourth 
the time ordinarily required. Remémber, this does not 
obligate you in any way. The lessons are yours to keep, 
put them to any test you desire. I know you will be 
surprised and delighted to know how easily you can 
learn piano studying my way. 


Free Book “How to Learn Piano” 


With the lessons I will also send you an interesting 
free book—‘How to Learn Piano.” This booklet con- 
tains a lot of information valuable to every music lover. 
It also fully describes my methods, and will tell you of 
many people—giving their names and addresses—who 
have succeeded by my method. Among my pupils are 
children as young as ten years, and adults as old as 
seventy. Many who are engaged in business during the 
day, have found by studying only fifteen minutes each 
day—they were able to realize their ambitions to become 
accomplished musicians. Many of my graduates are now 
teaching, or playing professionally. My booklet will 
give you other valuable information on how you may 
benefit by being an accomplished pianist. Be sure to 
mail the coupon today, 


Why. My Lessons Are Interesting 


Unlike most methods, I do not give you tedious ex- 
ercises to play. Beginning with the third lesson | 
actually start yOu playing a popular piece of music. Not 
only will you play it in the key in which it is written, 
but in all other keys. Ordinarily a pupil is required to 
study at least a year before being given a piece of sheet 
music to play. Thus, by my method, you actually begin 
to see results in less than a week’s time. See for your+ 
self how I make this possible by-sending for the trial 
lessons at once, 
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